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Policyholders, stockholders and agents will each find the condensed statements 
above of individual interest and significance. 


To policyholders, they assure lasting and dependable security and the financial 


ability to maintain a reputation for prompt and fair settlements in all the great 
fields of insurance — Life, Casualty, Fire and Marine. 


To stockholders, they provide evidence of sound growth and effective utilization 
of the capital they have supplied. 
To agents, they evidence the facilities of a modern and progressive institution, 


one that is alert in its service and co-operation with ambitious producers in every 
branch of our great industry. 
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1867... America Bought Alaska | LIKK % ALES © 


for $7,cO0, ooo! 





1867 ... Union Central Life 
Was Organized! 


At 4 a.m. on March 30, 1867, the treaty for 
the cession of “Russian-America” (Alaska) 
was signed at the agreed price of $7,200,000. 
Cooperation was the keynote of the meetings 
between the two world powers... The United 
States and Russia. 

Two months before the acquisition of Alaska, 
the Union Central Life Insurance Company 
was founded in Cincinnati, Ohio. Today, with 
assets totalling more than $525,000,000, Union 
Central is one of the fourteen insurance com- 
panies in America that has paid out $1 billion 
to beneficiaries and policyholders. 


Just as a spirit of cooperation 
characterized the meeting be- 
tween the envoys of America 
and Russia, so has a unique 
spirit of cooperation existed 
between the home office and 
U.C. agents during the past 
79 years—the reason - why 
Union Central is known as 
“an agents’ company.” 





The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Over $525,000,000 In Assets 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals, | 
Increases or Dividend Additions for the Business as a T. 
Whole. “~~ tota 
(000 Omitted) anc 
— vive 
over — 
Month 1944 1945 1946 1945 wh¢ 
TOTAL INSURANCE nies 
Jan. $1,100,485 $1,055,230 $1,350,915 28% The 
Feb. 1,038,637 1,005,292 1,516,833 42 pa 
Mar. ... 1,152,332 1,292,337 1,826,315 = 41 2 
Apr. 1,083,649 1,228,452 sent 
May 1,163,371 1,267,474 Lif 
June 1,215,401 1,216,264 
July ... 1,039,268 1,127,506 T 
Aug. ... 1,090,399 1,035,767 
Sept. ... 967,026 1,001,268 
Oct. ... 1,113,376 1,221,831 
Nov. .... 1,127,777. 1,179,294 
Dec. 1,227,128 1,449,014 
Year ... $13,318,849 $14,139,729 $4,694,063 38% ro 
TOTAL ORDINARY SALES Ariz 
Jan. $635, av4 $740,046 $1,025,488 39% Ark. 
Feb. ... 682,296 736,437 1,121,343 52 Cali: 
Mar. ... 753,498 872,164 1,356,821 56 Colo 
Apr. 676,653 843,681 Cont 
May ... 717,341 870,387 Del 
June ... 771,832 821,029 D. o 
July ... 696,046 782,415 Fla. 
Aug. ... 701,705 739,989 Ga. 
Sept. ... . 636,518 f ~~ Idah 
Ort .... 724,840 864,251 i 
Nov. ... 726,452 864,507 ; 
Dec. 740,329 941,103 Ind. 
° ace Iowa 
Year ... $8,462,984 $9,760,015 $3,503,652 49% hom 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES My 
Jan. $252,899 $234,662 75,647 17% Me 
Feb. ... 281,334 58,644 307,074 19 Ma 
Mar. ... 294.488 302,754 355,691 17 = 
Apr. ... 266,572 ~—- 280,857 p Mas: 
May ... 290,543 ~—- 284,780 Mick 
June ... 270,719 258,971 Minr 
July ... 248,444 235,258 | Miss 
Aug. ... 261,628 224,762 Mo. 
Sept. .. 249,120 222,083 Mon 
Oct. .... 280,556 268,599 Neb. 
Nov. ... 274,134 ~—- 250,253 Nev 
Dec. 233,110 263,151 Ni 
Year ... $3,203,547 $3,084,774 $938,412 18% —- 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW N. \ 
CONTRACTS N. ( 
Jan. $212,112 0,522 $49,780  -38% NI 
Feb. ... f 70,211 88,416 26 Ohio 
Mar. ... 104,346 117,419 113,803 al Okla 
Apr. 140,424 103,914 Ore 
May 155,487 112,307 Pz 
June 172,850 136,264 R I 
july... 94,778 109,833 Ss. ¢ 
Aug. ... 127,066 ~—- 71,016 te 
Sept. ... 81,388 95,179 5. 
ey 107,980 88,981 -p—lenn 
Nov. . 127,191 64,534 Texa 
Dec. 253,689 244,760 ag 
- 
Year ... $1,652,318 $1,294,940 $251,999 -6% vo 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Albany, N. Y.. Was! 
Under Act of Marcn 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: Es Per W. \ 
Year in the United States Publication Date: 1st of Month. Wisc 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT ASS'N. 
[ 
Geographical Sales 
Ss HE volume figures included in 
e a this Survey represent estimated 
“F~ total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
“T~ wholesale business of all compa- 
nies operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 79 companies repre- 
senting 85% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 
Total Ordinary Sales by States 
MARCH 1946 
Year 
Sales to Date 
Volume Over 1946 
in $1000 1945 over 1945 
PMR: sc sanieee $11,231 33% 30% 
SBS Beacons 3,728 32 28 
PGR: cawecwh 7,409 47 41 
eS re 95,928 48 40 
CMR. “idcncae 13,760 49 48 
COOG. isdaus 32,271 51 35 
EMO: xinoceasace 3,839 67 83 
D, Of he asin 11,747 54 55 
POR: saweeres 19,897 37 38 
Th. «ocazetan 21,574 56 38 
“ TdghO. scce-ox 3,856 54 32 
Me asians 97,612 48 44 
CS crn 35,743 58 57 
FOU xsi 22,711 49 43 T : 2 
algae 18176 55 0 No need of stamps or slow, messy stamp-sticking—when 
4 eae 16,851 78 74 you have a postage meter. You print the postage you need, 
DR axtdnkacs 3,1 40 , : : 
ieee pr = 42 for any kind of mail, directly on the envelope; and the 
Ma. ectadedes 21,046 68 $3 meter seals the flap at the same time. Holds any amount of 
WOM. scaled 54,36 63 5 : ' 
Mich. eee 33'190 5 4 45 postage you want to buy at one time—always safe from 
— vetees = : > waste, loss or theft. Provides for parcel post by printing 
B BABS, ceseces ye . “ . . . 
gales 36.927 60 47 postage on tape... Quick, convenient, efficient— 
og teense Ra Yo = and used for years in thousands of modern offices... 
ee 1,088 5 25 Metered mail gives you a distinct advantage in the 
a: ee 5,161 38 67 ~ aa : : 
a ees 63020 73 63 postoffice, too; skips routine handling, gets 
. = sack jins a : 2 going sooner... Why mess with stamps any 
NG wisss. 23,3660 71 58 ae § longer? Why stick stamps when you could 
x. D. RRO B. 2 = - have a postage meter? Models for every size 
MD: cisnk cones : 5 2 ‘ ‘ : 
Okla. ...... 15,248 46 40 office... Our nearest office will give you the details. 
SOE: ocdwiien 11,977 46 41 aa 5 
T epee 105386 63 60 Or write for a free booklet that fully 
eee 7,838 44 36 explains this modern 
4 2 eee 8963 4¢ 39 o4e 
SS eee 3.963 2? 29 mailing method. 
m—Tenn, ...... 16,992 39 41 
1 (ee 63,283 57 56 
CS 7,322 42 35 
| ene 3,345 44 47 
| Are 20,530 50 51 
Wash, ...... 21,578 39 35 P t M t 
res : 
Bo te PW. Vad ives 71 | PITNEY-BOWES FOStage ivieter 
? ee 27,371 41 36 : 
Wyo ae: 1,748 15 25 Prrney-Bowss, INnc., 2903 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
a Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
*U. S. Total. .$1,356,821 56% 49% Offices in principal cities. 1 CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 

























































How. good-are you at guessing the answers 
to’ these personal questions ? 


The first and most baffling personal question is: 


1. How long will I live? 

C1 year? (5 years? ()10 years? [25 years? 
The second question is almost equally baffling: 
2. How much money will I save? 

(10 $500? ($5,000? (1) $50,000? Dor more? 
And,of course,since 1929 almost everybody would 
like to do a little better at guessing about invest- 
ments. So ask yourself: 

3. How good will I be investing money? 


O Very good indeed? (Fair? (Punk? 


And here’s one with a double edge: 


4. Have I got enough put aside, either saved or in- 
vested, to take care of my family if by any chance 


The NORTHWESTERN M0TUAL 
& ife tL USUFAH CE Com ipa if) LY MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
— cooperating with American men and women in assuring their 


financial welfare and independence 


pet eb banewnd an Tho a 





I guess wrong on Question No. 1? 


If you’ve got enough confi- 
dence in your guessing you won’t 
need to go any farther — but usu- 
ally at this point most everybody 
agrees that life insurance is the 
only way to put such questions as 
these from your mind, peacefully. 

That brings up another ques- 
tion which can be answered to 
everybody’s satisfaction ... good 
guesser or not: which life insur- 
ance company? 

You will make a rewarding 
discovery when your Northwest- 
ern Mutual agent brings you the 


Founded 18517 


tween life insurance companies 1s 
of vital significance when plan- 
ning or buying the kind of inde- 
pendence that only life insurance 
brings. 

And, if you would find it con4 
venient to speak to one of ouf 
policyholders, you would find 
still another reassuring answef 
to the important question: which 





life insurance company? ... for nd 
life insurance company excel¥ 
Northwestern Mutual in that 
happiest of all business relation 
. old customers coming 
back for more. 
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During the past few years the life insurance busi- 
ness has in general been very good. Many companies, 
particularly the larger ones and also several small ones, 
wave not stinted in preparing policyholder reports in a 
manner that they could be interpreted by the average 
layman. This does not mean that policyholder reports 
were not also published and distributed during the years 
when business was not so good. They were, but since 
the inception of the Institute of Life Insurance (1939) 
more emphasis has been placed on increasing favorable 
| publicity. Next to the agent in the field, perhaps the 
best medium for bringing the company to its policy- 
) holders and the general public is the policyholders’ 
statement. In the past it has to a certain extent been 

true that some industrial organizations published some 
very attractive year end reports. Today, however, from 
the policyholders’ reports that pass over our desk, the 
life companies are right up in front. The cold, dry fig- 
ures of operating results have been illustrated by graphs, 


ence be-} pictures, charts, etc., and in most cases the generous 
:panies is use of color has helped tremendously to make not only 
| an attractive, accurate report but also an interesting and 
—_ plan- readily understandable one. 

1 of inde- Some weeks ago a large metropolitan New York 
insurance) (jaily newspaper devoted more than a column in its 


Sunday financial section to criticizing the dearth of 


nd it con} policyholders’ reports by life insurance companies com- 
ne of ou, Pared with those put out by Industrial corporations. 


ould find 
g answer 
on: whic column: “, 


This as anyone in the business knows is not true. But in 
» addition consider the several inaccuracies this financial 
writer puts forth in the following quotation from that 
. . There is a distinct cleavage in public 





... for n@ relations program of banks and insurance companies 
y excels, this country. While the annual meeting of banks, 
i in thal small or large, are public affairs, public participation is 


s relation | 


all but negligible at insurance company meetings. Stock- 


older meetings of the large New York banks include 


rs coming) more or less informative discussions about the business. 


The press is invited and reports what it regards as news, 
and the banks, too, make an effort to educate the public 
gest they misunderstand banking functions. Up to the 
present, few cases are known in which a large life insur- 
,ance company has made its annual gathering a public 
iffair, although recently leaders in the industry have 
publicized the general interest in low money rates as a 
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handicap to the business. . . . It certainly seems odd 
that.the large ‘soulless’ corporations are going out of 
their way to take the public into their confidence while 
managements of mutual organizations, generally, have 


i been slow in following this example.” Correcting just 


one misstatement it is a fact that annual meetings of 
life insurance companies are just as “public” as those of 
banks. 

“Cappers Farmer,” a monthly magazine devoted 
to farmers, made a survey last year and verified, among 
farmers at least, something that most people in the 
business have known for sometime. Few people read 
and still fewer remember what their life insurance pol- 
icies contain. It would seem rather unusual to expect 
the rank and file to read a policyholders’ statement, irre- 
spective of how attractive and easily understood, when 
few of them even read their policies. One of the most 
difficult problems today is to know how the public feels 
about a specific thing. Several businesses have sprung 
up in the past few years for the sole purpose of taking 
the public’s “‘pulse.” How accurate these surveys are 
is dithcult to gauge. In elections and similar events ac- 
curacy can be measured but, on the other hand, opinions 
are compiled on many subjects where no direct verifica- 
tion is possible. It is probably a fact in the life insur- 
ance business, although so far as we know no “poll” 
has been taken to substantiate it, that most policyhold- 
ers know that the companies operate under state super- 
vision and they depend on the state authorities to pro- 
tect their interests. This may explain their apathy since, 
in any other financial transaction involving relatively so 
much money, the policyholder would want all the in- 
formation he could get. For example, if he dabbles in 
the stock market he will devote a relatively enormous 
amount of time to his little gamble. On the other hand, 
he is probably only vaguely aware of what his life in- 
surance policy provides. Yet this policy may mean his 
retirement income if he lives beyond 65, or if he dies 
before, his family’s welfare. Perhaps also the fact that 
life insurance and death are still firmly tied together in 
the public’s mind has a bearing. It took a good many 
years to tie that knot and it cannot be untied in a short 
time. 

What is the answer? Obviously more education con- 
cerning life insurance. Such education, however, is not 
a short or spasmodic job. To the contrary it will be long 
and in order to be successful must be constant. Most 
of the progressive companies in the business are aware 
of this and their continued support of the Institute of 
Life Insurance and their own personal public relations 
programs substantiate it. Policyholder statements pre- 
pared bv many companies can be improved by graphs, 
charts, illustrations, pictures and the judicious use of 
color. In view of the fact that the initial outlay is the 
major portion of the cost, such statements should be 
distributed as widely as possible—particularly to finan- 
cial editors of newspapers. 





BRIGHT FUTURE 
for policyholders 


...also for 
Phoenix Mutual 


KARDEX helps this company’s branches 


sell and serve better with lower overhea | 





COMBINED RECORD 
SERVES MANY PURPOSES 


CENTRALIZES various records per- 
taining to each policyholder. 


SIMPLIFIES managerial decisions 
with visible signal control. 


IMPROVES service to policy holders 
through better follow-up. 


INCREASES new business by show- 
ing policyholders’ needs. 


DECREASES agent turnover by pro- 
viding better sales records. 


SPEEDS up counter service through 
alphabetical filing. 


bility of errors and delay. 





REDUCES volume of filing and possi- 











Policyholders in Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company are bene- 
fitting from an extremely efficient 
low cost branch office record system 
designed to give them better service 
at reduced overhead expense. 

Method used is a Kardex Central- 
ized Policy Record holding all docu- 
ments needed to serve policyholders, 
agents and branch and home office 
executives. With premium cards, re- 
ceipts, correspondence and other re- 
cords all filed together, office routines 
are simpler and faster. 

Says Mr. Dwight N. Clark, Secre- 
tary and Comptroller: “With this 


oe 
SYSTEMS DIVISION and 315 Fourth Avenu 
New York 10, | 









| 


system, follow-up, partial payments 
extensions, loan repayments an 
other transactions are handled witl 
minimum paper work and maximu 
accuracy. Agents automatically r 
ceive data needed in modernizinj 
coverage or adjusting it to changes 
circumstances in advance of age 
change dates. ey 
‘Results in added business ant! 
decreased office costs are so satis 
factory that the system is being in 


_ stalled in all of our Branch Offices™ 


Full details are in the April “Sys 
tems’”’ Magazine. Ask any Reming 
ton Rand Office for a copy. 





COPYRIGHT 1946, REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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FIRST YEAR DEATHS 


The tragic cases where the purchaser of life insurance dies during the first 
policy year, are the basis of some of the most moving human interest stories in 
life insurance. Often the family knew nothing about the insurance so recently 
taken out. Always, life insurance comes into action at a critical time, always with 
its beneficence adding greatly to the splendid record the business has built up 
over the years. 


THE POLICYHOLDERS’ NUMBER 


Che Weekly Underwriter 


to be published May 11, 1946, will contain our exclusive annual compilation 
showing the huge sum paid in 1945 on policies in force less than a year, and 


featuring the human interest stories, convincingly told by the agents themselves. 





This Is The Only Compilation of These Statistics . . . 
Analyzed as to Age Groups, Causes of Death, Weekly Averages, 


Occupational Groups, Large returns for one premium payment, etc. 


THE TRAGEDY OF LAPSE!" 
Gripping story of those who died within a 


ANNUAL STATEMENT FIGURES 


year of lapsing. 


REJECTED! 


The sad story of those who waited too long 
to insure. 


EVERY TIME THE CLOCK TICKS 


A graphic picture of the benefits to policy- 
holders, minute by minute. 


BILLIONS IN BENEFITS 
Analysis of payments to policyholders 


Statistical table showing principal items 
from annual statements of life insurance 
companies and fraternal orders. 


Other Features: 


EDUCATION AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
RECRUITING 
SALESMANSHIP 
ANNUITY DEVELOPMENTS 
EXPANDING LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 
NEW APPROACH 
IMPROVED METHODS 


Up-to date editorial contributions by recognized 
leaders. Panel of experts discuss revision in sales 


under all types of insurance. 


ks Order NOW! 


presentation to meet changing conditions. 








1 
t The Weekly Underwriter 
#116 John St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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SAFETY 


The financial strength of a life in- 
surance company is always a factor 
and that factor with Bankers Na- 
tional is not a problem. With $110 
of Assets for every $100 of Liabili- 
ties, you'll find our strength will 
satisfy the most discriminating 
prospect or policyowner. 


Why don’t you build with “safety”? 
Investigate our out-of-the-ordinary 
General Agency Contract. 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, V. P. & Sup’t. of Agencies 


LIFE * ACCIDENT 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company... Montelair, N. J. 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


Longer 


If you are forty today, your chance 
of celebrating your 70th birthday is 
excellent. Even this comforting pic- 
ture may soon change for the better, 
as geriatrics adds extra years to the 
probable life span. 

“Geriatrics?” 


We call it “the science of helping 
older people enjoy life longer.”’ It em- 
braces preventive medicine as well as 
remedies... diet, exercise, mental and 
physical adjustment to advancing 
years. Its aim is to make the last half 
of life a time of fulfillment, years of 
pleasure and accomplishment. 

Perhaps its most welcome boon is 
the allaying of fear and misgivings 
that come in later life. True, illnesses 
tend to multiply with age. But geri- 
atrics promises to make them less 
threatening. Indeed, among the two 
hundred or more drugs discovered 


life for people 


yearly, some—such as sulfa, penicillin, 
and streptomycin— may some day rout 
completely diseases long believed’ the 
almost inevitable fate of the elderly. 

But health is only half the prescrip- 
tion for a serene and happy old age. 
The other is financial solvency, based 
on a sound savings and life insurance 
program. 

Such a program demands the best 
advice you can find. Because your 
NWNL agent is paid not for the 
amount of insurance he sells you but 
for the amount you keep in force, he has a 


past 40 


prime interest in providing you wit 
exactly the right kind and amount of 
insurance, measured by what yo 
need and can afford. 

He can help you to peace of mind 
and a happier life, through all its years 


* * 


FREE PAMPHLET: 
Best Years’? 


language geriatrics 


* 
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ments and their application to the man or 
woman in later life. Sent free on request. 


NORTHWESTERN National LAiFk 


SURANCE 


Q. J. Arnold, President 


GIVE TO CONQUER CANCER — NATIONAL CANCER DRIVE, 


COM PANY 


Minneapolis 4, Minna. 
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(This is a reproduction of NYNL’s current national advertisement) 
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PIRST O.L.U 


HE announcement by Chairman Howard H. Cam- 

mack, of the Committee on Institutes, that the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut would be the location of the first 
C.'L. U. Institute, marks off another important mile- 
stone in the forward progress of “C. L. U. on the 
March.” Because of the importance of this part of the 
Society’s program and the fact that the initial instruc- 
tion of this character must of necessity be a “pilot 
course” in its nature, the Committee spent many months 
in its study of every angle of the problem. 

The choice of the University of Connecticut, and the 
happy fact that it was possible for the University to 
arrange for this two weeks’ use of its facilities by the 
Society augurs well for the success of this new enter- 
prise. Dean Laurence J. Ackerman of the School of 
Business Administration has long been intimately asso- 
ciated with the work of the American College of Life 
Underwriters and the problems of the American So- 
ciety. Currently a member of the Examination Board 
of the College, he has taught C. L. U. courses for 
many years both while associated with the University 
of Newark in Northern New Jersey, and throughout 
Connecticut, in the years since assuming his present 
position. 

Dean Ackerman has been particularly successful in 
his conduct of adult educational sessions, especially in 
the field of life insurance education. On several occa- 
sions, the University campus has been the scene of most 
successful Schools in Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment conducted by the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. Last year, the Connecticut State Association of 
Life Underwriters and the University sponsored a 
school in advanced life underwriting which was attended 
by over sixty life underwriters with many additional 
registrations being declined due to the limitations of 
enrollment advisable for group education of this kind. 

Chairman Cammack, after several conferences with 
Mr. Orr, made a special trip to the University of Con- 
necticut during the summer of 1945 and spent several 
days in actual attendance at the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation’s School in Advanced Life Underwriting. Thus, 
he was able to observe all of the facilities in actual use 
by an adult group as well as to make many notes con- 
cerning the type of factual information taught, length 
of sessions, recreational opportunities, etc. 


Design of C. L. U. Institute 


The C. L. U. Institute was conceived and is being 
designed to build upon those things which the C. L. U. 
is already presumed to know and understand. The cur- 
riculum will be pointed to the level of the C. L. U— 
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_ INSTITUTE 


JUNE 24TH TO JULY 5TH 


who may well have held the designation for some years 
—and will be definitely aimed to correlate latest devel- 
opments in the field of of life underwriting with the 
basic knowledge and understanding attained by the 
C. L. U. in his original studies. 

In this connection, Chairman Cammack stated in his 
December report to the Executive Committee, “The 
presentation of each subject should include, at the start 
at least, a brief survey or reminder of the more simple 
principles and uses which some of us may be currently 
overlooking. Thus, each C. L. U. enrolled will be able 
to properly follow the advanced discussions which will 
constitute the basis of our Institute curriculum.” 

Integrated with this advanced life insurance educa- 
tion will be the latest trends in such allied fields as eco- 
nomics, political science, taxation, finance and the like. 
The purpose of the Institute, therefore, is to provide a 
retreat-place, if you will, to which a C. L. U. may with- 
draw for a two weeks’ period. There, in the restful at- 
mosphere of a college campus, away from the daily 
pressure of business life, the C. L. U. can concentrate 
his entire time and thought upon the broad aspects of 
the field of modern life underwriting. He can likewise 
focus his attention upon his particular personal prob- 
lems in the solution of which he knows can lie the ac- 
complishment of a better job of life underwriting on 
his part. 


A Long-Range Program 


It will be obvious to every C. L. U. that a program 
of this character cannot spring into being on a national 
basis overnight—or even during the first year or two. 
The ultimate program of the American Society is to 
hold five Institutes each year, one to be conveniently 
located within each of the five Regional Districts into 
which the country is divided for Society administrative 
purposes. From the viewpoint of enrollment, there is 
no room for doubt as to the enthusiasm with which our 
members are awaiting the fulfillment of the entire pro- 
gram. If it were possible to offer them, five Institutes 
could be held during 1946 and presumably over-enrolled 
so far as our membership is concerned. This is abun- 
dantly evident after studying the reports of President 
Orr and Executive Secretary Floyd following their 
trips through the Western and Southern Districts re- 
spectively. However, the Board of Directors is deter- 
mined that the C. L. U. Institute shall represent the best 
possible curriculum, teaching and atmosphere that can 
be obtained. Careful as has the Committee been in its 
deliberations and determinations, it is realized that many 
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FIRST C.L.U. INSTITUTE—Continued 


details will have to be smoothed out and perfected fol- 
lowing this first ‘‘pilot Institute.” Formulas for opera- 
tional procedure and administrative detail must be 
worked out and perfected so that the Society will have a 
definite track upon which to run future Institutes in 
other parts of the country. 


The 1946 Program 


Formal announcement of the 1946 Institute will go 
forward in the near future to those who reside in the 
New York-New England District. Total registration 
at any Institute will be limited to fifty C. L. U.’s. Hence, 
only a fraction of those who are interested will be able 
to be in attendance this year. One or two enrollments 
from each of the four other Regional Districts will be 
encouraged. The Committee hopes that such men as 
apply for enrollment from these Districts and are ac- 
cepted will not view their attendance solely from the 
personal good which they can and will receive. Rather, 
such men will be needed as are vitally interested in the 
C. L. U. Institute program and who, having carefully 
studied the procedures at the University of Connecti- 
cut, will be willing to assist the Committee in the expan- 
sion of the program within their respective Districts. 
The selection of college or university campuses whereon 
the facilities are adequate and the attitude of the college 
authorities cooperative; the suggesting of competent 
members for the faculty ; the choice of the time of year 
when the facilities are properly available:—these and 
other important points can and will be best determined 
by close consultation on the part of the Committee on 
Institutes and National Headquarters with our C. L. U.’s 
and National Directors who are in intimate contact with 
such matters within their own District. 


Fees and Registration Procedure 


When the opening of enrollments for our Institute 
is formally announced, all the details will be handled 
through the Society’s Executive Secretary. A certain 
portion of the full fees will be payable upon registra- 
tion with the balance to be paid some weeks prior to the 
time of the Institute. The fee for tuition has been set 
by the Committee at one hundred dollars plus whatever 
additional charge is required for room and board at the 
institution where the Institute is to be held. At Con- 
necticut, for example, it is estimated that the latter 
charge will be between thirty and forty dollars for the 
two weeks’ period. Thus, the total expense for attend- 
ance at this 1946 Institute—exclusive of any transpor- 
tation costs—should be in the neighborhood of one 
hundred and forty dollars. 

. 2. & * 


The inauguration of the American Society’s program 
of “C. L. U. Institutes” is, in the opinion of the officers 
and directors, an achievement which entails grave re- 
sponsibilities upon all who have worked on the develop- 
ment of the program. The Committee on Institutes was 
highly commended by the Society’s Executive Com- 
mittee at the latter’s meeting on December 7th. The 
Executive Committee also expressed the hope that our 
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membership throughout the country would be patient in 
the realization that such an important development as is 
this latest step cannot spring into operation simultane- 
ously within all five Regional Districts of the country. 





U. S. GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE FUND 
(World War | Insurance) 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 
Ledger assets as of December 31, 1943 ........eeeee% $1,171,170,568.28 
INCOME 
POU .vivarnadensavaaeeeees $51,488,035.19 
MEER. cwoccccdseccecesnecesese 44,566,423.81 
Dividends deposited ............- 362,608.25 
Received from the United States on 
account of extra hazard of the 
military and naval service ...... 11,031,380.56 
Consideration for supplementary in- 
stallment contracts under claims 18,502,581.43 
RPEMEE GUCUORE cas cnkkiencsesetieress 2,316,628.04 
TO I nnn 6h a0k 698460 bce dee ekends $128,267,657.28 
MO. Sch bed cded ced ededE EdD ARE+ EAS Hee case ens $1,299,438,225.56 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Claims (disability and death) ..... $28,109,816.02 
Matured endowments ............ 11,658,468.87 
Surrender values ......cccesee00. 3,367,553.52 
NE Serer 8,329,754.03 
Unearned premiums refunded .... 425,109.10 
Paid on supplementary installment 
contracts under claims ......... 17,557,711.82 
Paid on total disability ........... 37,762.08 
Other disbursements ............. 610,328.70 
EN IIIS iin... 0-6'6 00 6000650088 sesann $70,196,504.14 
EE ccwena sic docs seiepeasseceabaedienieas’ $1,229,241,721.42 
ASSETS 
Ledger Assets 
~~ value of Special Treasury 
NE 6.4 was wk bbe knee Oe aye db eine $500,157,956.40 
Book or amortized value of all 
other bonds (market value $630,- 
BOD SETE) cececcscccedeconces 599,268,890.72 
ye ar ee 123,102,001.06 
Loans on_ security of Adjusted 
Service Certificates ............ 3,778,158.56 
Cash on hand and in United States 
OED > 4.055600200c00nabnaras 2,934,704.68 
Total Ledger Assets December 31, 1944 as pe 


r 
“Balance” under Income and Disbursements. . 


$1,229,241,721.42 


Nonledger Assets 
Interest one on Special Treas- 


ee TEE. caccwedscdecrecsnnr $12,191,350.18 
Interest accrued on all other 
bonds, loans and liens ......... 7,758,243.05 
Premiums due (grace period) .... 450,127.00 
POUCY DORE: 5 0000 66.060:56008080080 39,782.31 
ere ee. Perry rere $20,439,502.54 
MR PME. nc nd csesaiaudcedea2de saseasosass $1,249,681,223.96 
LIABILITIES 
PE: <diidecnaddoa danke saaned $1,108,274,702.10 
Present value of future install- 
SN CRE UD: 6 once eee dae ace 96,884,396.38 
Present value of future install- 
ments on matured endowments. . 15,976,668.57 
Claims in process of settlement ... 9,442,027.47 
Premiums paid in advance ........ 7,267 ,997.00 
Dividends deposited with interest. . 2,720,830.77 
Remittances held in ae Lawes 38,216.00 
Other liabilities ....... 906 16,385.67 
—— for payment. “of * divi- 
MEN ndb6<066042000e00eneeSRS 9,060,000.00 
WORE TAMRNE: 66 sin bscesssricnesnecenessaease $1,249,681,223.96 


FACTS ABOUT CONVERTED INSURANCE , 


Wow Mmsurance (19846) osccrvcvcscccccdesseccseesecs $29,612,292.00 
Number of policies in force ......scccccsccoccecsce ,820 
Total amount of insurance in force ............sceee $2,478,658,222.00 
Number of claims awarded to date ...... 588 
Total amount of claims awarded to date $437,316,568.65 
Total amount of matured endowments 


chendnneseneee $144,335,568.76 
Total amount of dividends paid policyholders to date. $137,815,150.29 
co ere ee ere 1,884,280.08 
PE Sawa Csunseeackekeneioameeurs vacbaebodecee $1,229,241,721.42 
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longer in Canada, has seen a manpower shortage 
within the industry which has been more acute than 
i in any other period in the history of our business. Yet, 
© we have made exceedingly good progress in many re- 
)spects and we have come out of the war with fewer 
iM problems than many other industries. Our reconversion 
§ job lies almost solely in the manpower area—rebuilding 
ie depleted agencies. 
fF 
Today and Tomorrow 


Tiss past four-year period in the United States and 


In nations which practice military conscription it is 
| customary to speak of classes of soldiers according to 
| their year of birth. So too in agency management we 
le have often found it convenient to refer to groups of 
agents by their year of entrance into the business and 
}to measure our manpower activities of a given year 
I scording to the results achieved by that year’s class. 

It is evident that our war year classes of agents have 
been comparatively weak classes, at least, from the 
numerical standpoint. However, what we did or did 
not accomplish in these years is now irrevocable. 
But, the determination of the calibre and number of 
} tomorrow’s agency force is within our control and de- 
> pends largely on what we do today. For, the agent of 
» tomorrow will be created and built out of the men who 
are available today—he will not emerge from a group 
fof “naturals” in the same manner that Topsy “just 
) grew.” He will be a product of management and as 
} such will be no better or no worse than management! 
| We must recognize too, as the Agency Management 
} Committee has so well pointed out, that even though the 
manpower reservoir may soon be filled to overflowing 
) that fact does not increase our capacity to absorb new 
} organization. If, for example, we have the capacity in 
+ our company in 1946 to properly assimilate 100 men, we 
will be doing ourselves great harm if we try to hire 


' 200 men. 





Present Situation 


At the end of World War IT, the best estimates we 
can make indicate that the total agency force in the 
United States is about 20% higher than it was in 1919 
at the conclusion of World War I—there being approxi- 
mately 170000 contracts in force now. 

At the end of the first World War we were securing 
} new business at the rate of $8% billion a year but for 

1945 it looks now as if production will be just over $15 
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by JAMES E. SCHOLEFIELD, C.L.U. 
Consultant, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 


billion. Number down—production up! I think that 
great increase in the individual agent’s share of the total 
new business is a most heartening fact. 

In the decade following World War I new business 
increased 110% and agents in force increased by 70% 
—a $9¥ billion increase in the annual rate of new busi- 
ness but at the same time, there was an increase of 
98,000 agents contracts. 

If that experience repeats itself, we may expect at that 
rate to have 119,000 more agents in 1955 than we now 
have and they will produce at the rate of $31 billion a 
year. Aren’t statistics wonderful! ! 

But we are discussing now the manpower picture 
during the war years. The Bureau at your instigation 
has been gathering more and more statistical facts about 
our field forces each year. We started some years ago 
with the “Census of Agents” report; then we added a 
survey of recruiting results by number; and now we 
have the “Characteristics of New Agents” survey. The 
latter was started only this year to give you a description 
of new agents as well as their early production results, 
and has been very well received. It is interesting, as a 
sidelight, that the development of these statistical re- 
cruiting surveys parallels the evolution, starting over 20 
years ago, of the Bureau’s Production Surveys which 
have become, almost unconsciously, a part of our man- 
agement habits. First, we had the sales survey which 
measures volume ; then the lapse survey with its quality 
connotation and finally the in force survey with its major 
emphasis on gain in force as the measuring stick. Per- 
haps we are becoming increasingly aware of the quality 
aspect in so far as manpower is concerned and that 
augurs well for the future. 


Manpower in the War Period 


As we examine the current “Census of 


\gents” re- 
port which the Bureau released in November. we find 
it contains a wealth of data about our agency forces 
giving a quite complete picture of their makeup as of 


August 1, 1945. 
stand out: 

Fact number 1. In the six years since August, 1939, 
(a convenient date since it was just prior to the outbreak 
of war in Europe) there has been a decrease of 7% in 
the total number of ordinary contracts in force, which 
includes full-time, part-time, and broker, in the U. S. 
and Canada. This is based on reports from almost 100 
U. S. and Canadian companies. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Fact number 2. Considering only full-time ordinary 
contracts in force, however, there has been in this same 
period in the U. S. and Canada combined a much 
greater decrease, namely a 29% decline in full-time 
contracts. 

Fact number 3. In the combination companies of our 
two countries in this same six-year period there has been 
a decrease of only 15% in the number of agents writing 
both weekly premium and ordinary insurance. 

Fact number 4. In considering the trend in new full- 
time ordinary agents contracted in the U. S. and Can- 
ada, we find as would be expected that there has been 
a big decrease. In the year ending August 1, 1945, there 
were only 50% as many new agents contracted as there 
was in the year ending August 1, 1939. 

Fact number 5. In the Weekly Premium field for 
both U. S. and Canada there has been a sizable increase 
—26% for this period—in new agents contracted. 

Fact number 6. In the past six years, the increased 
share of new business for each active agent in the UV. S. 
and Canada over this period amounts to 72%. 

I have purposely given you only the briefest high- 
lights of the great amount of data available in the cur- 
rent census report of the Bureau. It is deadly to spout 
a great mass of figures and I am sure it is much more 
deadly to be on the receiving end. But I do commend 
the census to your more leisurely attention. 


Blitz 


At our last Annual Meeting at Chicago in 1943 a 
speaker drew an analogy between the blitz that struck 
London and the manpower blitz that struck us—point- 
ing out that architecturally London was benefited and 
in the same sense that many of our misfits, marginal 
agents and deadwood, had been cleaned out. There is no 
doubt but that this housecleaning has been good for 
us. It has resulted in an increased production standard 
per agent ; increased earnings per agent ; increased pro- 
fessional competence on the part of many of our field- 
men due to more intensified training and supervision ; 
and increased prestige generally of our agents. 

All, however, has not been gain. We have ended up 
with a sizable number of agencies whose manpower 
has been sadly depleted; we have general rebuilding 
problems ; the age level of our agency force has climbed 
to a new high; in many instances agency management 
talent has grown rusty from lack of use; and many 
agencies though apparently in good shape on the surface 
are actually undergoing liquidation from the standpoint 
of manpower. 

However, at the same time, we have been fortunate 
during these war years in that there has been a general 
attack on new organization problems on a wide and 
comprehensive front. The Compensation Committee 
which evolved into the Agency Management Committee 
has done some excellent and helpful work on the re- 
cruiting front. Agent and Manager selection research 
has continued. Such developments as the T.W.I. pro- 
gram have given our search for better training proc- 
esses new impetus especially in that very important field 
of “training the trainer.” 


Ford Change 


No doubt the future wil! see the agency officers devot- 
ing even more attention to some of the pressing prob- 
lems our field management forces face and as a result, 
taking even greater interest in their solution. I believe 
this will follow both in companies which subscribe to 
the employee relationship type of agency management 
or to an independent dealer relationship. 

In this connection I cannot help but refer to a recent}) 
development in another industry. I read with much}} 
interest, as you no doubt did, the stories in the press} 
about the changes in policies of the Ford Motor Comf 
pany when young Henry Ford was made President 
The Ford Company pre-erninent in its field at one timey 
has lost its position of leadership in the last 20 years 
Much of the fault apparently lay with the company’s 
sales policy. Under this rejuvenated management itf 
seems now to be the company’s intention not only to 
pay greater heed to what the public wants in the wayp 
of a product, but also to handle dealer relations in 2 
more enlightened manner, to guide dealers in solving 
their problems, and to establish within the company’s 
own sales department a definite plan of procedure which 
will make its products more salable. That example inf 
the automotive industry has its counterparts in life in} 
surance although perhaps in not such an extreme 
fashion. 






















The Transition Period 


Our manpower experiences during the war period} 
are past history of course and we can now strive to main- 
tain such advances as we may have made. The thre 
months that have passed since V-J or the almost six 
months since V-E Day may be likened to a transition 
period. Fortunately we have on an industry-wide basis 
some indications of what has happened in the manpower} 
field during the past few months through the medium 
of your experiences as contributed to the Bureau’s sur-+} 
vey of the “Characteristics and Early Production off} 
1945 Recruits.” This report gives us information ony 
a fairly large number of recruits contracted last year 
up to September. True, there is no line of demarcation 
giving results before and after V-E Day, but in that 
sense it is really a transition view. . 

Again I will attempt to give you merely the highlights 
of this interesting report . . . which is based on the 
experience of 1,474 agents recruited by 19 Ordinary 
companies during the first 8 months of last year. 

1. Age. The median age of this group is in the 35% 
to 39 age bracket which is likewise the best group for 
over-all production according to the Bureau’s “Survival 
and Production of Agents” study. It is interesting to 
note that the new recruits of the second four months of 
this study are slightly younger than those of the first} 
four months, a trend which will no doubt continue. 

2. Women agents. Thirteen per cent of the new 
recruits were women. However, it appears that a trend 
toward a smaller percentage has started. In the first 
four months of the survey 17% of the new recruits} 
were women and in the second four months only 10% 
were women. ; 
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by MARY F. BARBER 


Assistant to the President, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


N ANY industrial area, such as 

Detroit or Philadelphia, it is not 

surprising that last year’s glam- 
orous newspaper pictures of Rosie 
the Riveter and Winnie the Welder 
should be replaced this year by head- 
lines like those appearing in one of 
last week’s Sunday papers: “Heroic 
Women Workers Go Back to Kitch- 
ens.’ Some of them, of course, have 
done this voluntarily and some have 


not. 
During the war, when workers 
) were desperately needed, industry’s 
} attitude toward women had some- 
thing of the ardent quality of a court- 
ship. But the honeymoon is over 
now and, if we face facts, we know 
sst six) that employment offices in most 
nsition| areas are getting more and more job 
e basis} Specifications indicating that “men 
rpowerfy are preferred.” 
redium|y 
’s sur-e The Employment Picture 
‘ion off 
jon on! \Vomen’s organizations long ago 
st veal, Saw the handwriting on the wall and 
reationf, Some of them have made an attempt 
in that#! to erase it by efforts to explain to 
| the public the advantages, as far as 
hlights}, the national income is concerned, of 
on the, Maintaining a large number of 
rdinaryy Women in the labor force, just as 
r. "f economists have tried to educate the 
the 35) Public on- the advantages of main- 
pup fore taining full-scale production. His- 
survivals tory has shown, however, that pro- 
ting to}, duction and, therefore, national in- 
nths off, Come invariably drops during the 
he | reconversion period immediately fol- 
ue. lowing a war but then climbs to a 
he new. [evel higher than that reached in the 
a trend | Pre-war period. Application of the 
he first. Statistical yardstick shows the same 
recruits (ct to be true in regard to women’s 
ly ruitel employment. 
, Without having a real chart, 
} maybe I can high spot the upward 
f trend: 
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In 1870—after Civil War— 
women represented less than 15% 
of nation’s workers. 

In 1920—after World War I— 
women represented approx. 20% 
of nation’s workers. 

In 1945—after World War II— 
women represented nearly 3314% 
of nation’s workers. 


In the last war, too, we know that 
there were few fields which women 
didn’t enter. Any review of the 
march of progress among working 
women, numerically and occupation- 
ally, therefore, leaves little room for 
doubt that women in business and 
industry are “here to stay.” 


17 Million in 1950 


The wartime peak in the number 
of women workers has been leveling 
off since V-J Day. But, in spite of 
the temporary drop and the disloca- 
tions of the present reconversion 
period, the number of women gain- 
fully employed is expected to be 
around 17 million by 1950. More 





surprising to a good many people 
is the fact that this figure is only 
¥% million to a million more than the 
total which would have been reached 
if there had been no war and if the 
pre-war upward trend in women’s 
employment had continued. So 
whether we, as individuals, believe 
that women’s place is in the home, 
or in the filing department or in the 
insurance field, this upward trend 
means that, barring serious economic 
disturbances, 1 out of every 3 women 
over 14 in tomorrow’s America will 
have a job. 

We begin to realize, too, why the 
insurance business can’t take the 
market which is created by this 
group of women wage earners too 
casually when the most authoritative 
surveys indicate that about one-third 
of the working women in 1950 will 
be responsible for providing the en- 
tire income of their families; 50% 
will contribute half their family’s 
support. 

As a matter of fact, this prediction 
isn’t out of line with conditions in 
Detroit at the peak of wartime em- 
ployment, for a study made by the 
Department of Labor in 1944 showed 
that four out of five women em- 
ployed in the Detroit area contrib- 
uted all or part of their earnings to 
the family household or to others. 


The Financial Picture 


As practical business men and 
women, you will probably remind 
me that while the war proved that 
in business and industry women 
could stand shoulder to shoulder 
with men, they still don’t stand 
salary-check to salary-check with 
men in most occupations. 

If, therefore, in looking at- the 
women’s market we must answer 

(Continued on the next page) 


Women's Market—Continued 


truthfully the question “Is she is or 
is she ain’t a prospect?” we*don’t 
have to peruse any dusty reports to 
realize that since the average hourly 
earnings of women wage earners are 
definitely below those of males, aver- 
age sales are likely to be less. 

Obviously, it would be nonsense 
for a life underwriter whose clientele 
is comprised of top business execu- 
tives to concentrate on the women’s 
market where earnings are below 
his “par” and where top business 
executives are far fewer and farther 
between. 

But when we stop to consider that 
women buy more than a third of the 
policies purchased today, isn’t the 
average underwriter shutting off a 
third of his potential prospects if 


he ignores what the women’s market 
offers? What’s more if the top flight 
underwriter watches the ‘Prominent 
Policyholders”’ list he’ll find not only 
women’s names but individual poli- 
cies purchased by women of which 
the amounts run into pretty fancy 
figures. 

For years, of course, we've real- 
ized that cartoons of the typical capi- 
talist should picture a lovely lady in 
a mink coat instead of a business 
tycoon wearing a high silk hat. You 
are all familiar with the figures 
showing women are among the larg- 
est receivers of interest and divi- 
dends from investments and, in the 
larger number of cases, women even- 
tually get the estates men have built 
up and the insurance men have 
bought. This means, of course, that 
there is a market among this group 
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not only for inheritance tax insur- 
ance but for family protection. 

Admittedly there are relatively 
few women who hold policy-making 
positions in business or government 
today. But while they may be far 
fewer than men in numbers—the 
fact that those who have reached 
top positions are often overlooked | 
is often a compensating advantage | 
for the underwriter who is pros-|} 
pecting in this field. A paragraph# 
from an article in the November | 
24th issue of the Magazine of Wall} 
Street will illustrate my point: 

“At the sudden death of her hus- 
band, a woman, 37 years of age, was ff 
forced to go into business. Her only 
asset was a $5,000 life insurance pol-} 
icy of which she fortunately was the} 
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beneficiary. Savings were negli-j§ case 
gible. With an excellent personality} T! 
and good background, she eventually ff} Chic 
established a successful restaurant) Apri 
business. The resultant unexpected ff Inc. 
prosperity forced the woman to seek jf der ~ 
new sources of investment. As is|f ing « 
often the case, women in business in tt 
and even some at the helm of out-j§ son 

standing businesses are overlooked and 


in the financial scheme of events—f{ to st 
even as life insurance prospects. mon 
Never once was the woman ap- pref 
proached to buy any life insurance|) Stre 
over a period of five years.” of a 
‘ cent! 

Ban 
BT port 
This isn’t an unusual situation to- i man 
day even though more and more}, ¢igh 
frequently the front pages of the}, trict 
papers report the appointment of 3% 
women to top positions in big organ-|) that 
izations. I think I’m correct in say-|) "ese 
ing, too, that the same situation|) to tl 


Old and Young Interested 


exists among women of all groups.|/ fore 
A few months ago I was asked to j ot 1 
give a talk at the morning meeting of) tinu 


a women’s club where I’d say the}) that 
women were all past forty. Then, ajy ate 
short time later—doubtless because}, the 
of newspaper publicity—I was asked}, 
to give the same talk at the meeting of |) 
another club where the women were} 
of a rather younger age. In both A 
cases I was introduced as coming *&clin 
from a life insurance company but l 





the talk was not about insurance and © tim 
I mentioned insurance only to illus- _ ing, 
trate one point. When the meeting ymnes: 
was thrown open for questions, how-}} tax 
ever, practically all the questions}) 2 
asked by the older group were about}) loat 
Continued 44 ‘ 
(Continued on page 44) IMA 
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pros- D. ARMOUR, Chairman of 
graph e the Finance Committee of 
~mber ff Borg-Warner, said, in announcing 
W all} the company’s plan to offer $20 mil- 
: Hlions of preferred stock for new 
- hus-{# money, “In the uncertain future 
e, was} that lies ahead of us another advan- 
r only tage is that issuance of the preferred 
e pol-ff stock at the present time leaves the 
as the|) way open for future bank loans in 
negli-[} case of further expansion needs.” 
nalityf{, The above was reported in the 
tually ff Chicago Journal of Commerce for 
aurant) April 2. At the same time, Alden’s, 
pected ff Inc., formerly the Chicago Mail Or- 
o seek§ der Company, announced an offer- 
As ising of $4 millions of preferred stock 
isiness\) in the immediate future, and Hud- 


f out-) son Motors, Eaton Manufacturing 
looked and E. W. Bliss announced rights 
ents—}, to subscribe to new issues of com- 
spects.)j mon stock or additional issues of 
n ap- referred. On April 4 the Wall 
urance| Street Journal published the results 
of a survey of demand deposits re- 
cently made by the Federal Reserve 
d Bank of Cleveland. This survey re- 
| ported that deposits of mining and 
} manufacturing establishments in 
j eight of the largest banks in its dis- 
) trict had declined in six months by 


ion to- 
more 
of the 





ent of|) 23%. The Cleveland bank noted 
organ-|) that the SEC had reported corporate 
in say-|) reserves as of September 30 close 
tuation |, to the war-time peak. The bank also 
sroups.|) forecast that the decline in deposits 
sked to!) of industrial concerns would con- 
ting of|) tinue after January 31 and stated 
ay the) that as a consequence such deposits 
‘hen, af) are now lower than at any time in 
yecause} the past four or five years. 
s asked 
ting of Decline in Deposits 
m were 
n both}, Among reasons given for the de- 
coming cline in deposits are the following: 
ny but 1. Payments of income tax at a 
nce and time when tax liability was declin- 
0 illus- ing, this reducing the ability of busi- 
neeting rss to finance itself out of income 
s, how-}) tax reserves. 
1estions}/ 2. Repayment of Regulation V 
e about |) loans. 
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by WENDELL P. COLER 


3. Payment to the Treasury re- 
quired as a result of renegotiation 
of profits. 

4. Acquisition of fixed assets— 
buildings and equipment. 

5. Increase in inventories, largely 
because of uncertainty regarding fu- 
ture supplies. 

6. An increase in non-government 
receivables as more and more prod- 
uct went to private buyers. 

The Federal Reserve Bank does 
not think that shifts of deposits to 
other Federal Reserve districts have 
been of great size. 

It goes on to explain that the de- 
cline in industrial balances accounts 





Mr. Coler is a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, a Fellow of the American !n- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America. Prior to 1930 he served 
as Assistant Actuary of the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance during World War | and 
supervised the readjustment of two fraternals 
to a legal reserve basis. In 1929 he became 
Secretary and Actuary of the American life 
Convention and in 1932 Actuary of the 
American Central and Vice President and 
Actuary of the American United in 1937. 
Mr. Coler believes in travel as a method of 
study of investments at their sources. 


| INVESTMENTS 


Corporate Demands for New Money 


“There is nothing permanent except change’”—Heraclitus 


for the mid-winter rise in commer- 
cial and industrial bank loans. Such 
loans at the eight largest banks in- 
creased in the three months ended 
January 31 by $46 millions. The de- 
crease in deposits would of course 
have been greater had this increase 
in loans not occurred. 

It was found that the aggregate 
deposits of insurance companies and 
other financial institutions at the end 
of January were at a new high since 
these studies of demand deposits 
were stafted. Deposits of retailers 
and wholesalers, public utility com- 
panies and non-profit associations 
were also found to be at a new high 
as were the balances in personal ac- 
counts of over $10,000 each. 


Change in Trend 


All of the above serves to high- 
light a change of trend in the de- 
mand for capital. It is noticeable 
that there have been but few bond 
issues for new money—practically 
all are for refunding. The trend of 
capitalization of industrial and min- 
ing companies has been toward 
greater use of stocks for new finan- 
cing and for refunding debt. Many 
portfolio managers have regretted 
their inability to find debt securities 
of industrial companies in sufficient 
variety and volume to enable them 
to diversify portfolios by adding 
manufacturing and mercantile is- 
sues. The boom in industrial stocks 
in the “new era” period of the 
twenties enabled many corporations 
to free themselves of debt and sub- 
stitute stock issues. The difficult 
position in which industrial com- 
panies carrying substantial loads of 
debt found themselves during the 
depression years emphasized the ad- 
visability of non-fixed charge and 
non-maturing capitalization. The fi- 
nancially flush period of the war 
years enabled many companies to 
reduce or eliminate debt. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Investments—Continued 


From the facts given above it is 
easy to see that the preference of 
corporation managers is for common 
and preferred stock financing. Mr. 
Armour of Borg-Warner points out 
that by selling preferred stock now 
the right of the company to bank 
accommodation (debt) is preserved 
for a later time. He did not men- 
tion a bond issue. A company fi- 
nanced solely by stock has of course 
the right to pledge its assets later 
on for a bond issue. Most indus- 
trial companies dislike debt and re- 
sort to the issuance of debt securities 
only when necessary. 


Are life insurance companies keeping 
pace with this changing trend 
of finance? 

Life companies have been con- 
fined very largely to debt securities. 
During the depression many rail- 
roads were thrown into bankruptcy 
because of their inability to meet the 
maturity or the interest payments 
on bonds. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in approving reorgan- 
ization plans has favored the use of 
income bonds and preferred stocks 


in place of old capitalizations top- 
heavy with fixed-interest debt. In- 
come bonds have now become re- 
spectable. We see an old issue of 
non-callable, contingent interest 
bonds—the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe adjustment 4s of 1995— 
selling at 131 to yield less than 
2.85%. Would not the life insur- 
ance companies have been better off 
if a substantial part of their rail- 
road holdings had been of the con- 
tingent interest type during the late 
depression? I think so. There 
would have been many suspensions 
of interest service and market 
prices would have declined. How- 
ever, bonds of companies going into 
receivership—both those which con- 
tinued the payment of interest and 
those which defaulted—declined in 
price. The cost of reorganization 
and the delays due to the necessity 
of getting court approval of interest 
payments would have been avoided. 

Defaults and reorganization are 
not and should not be in the interest 
of the investor. They smack too 
much of the old days of individual 
lending when Shylock forfeited the 
property and held it for a recovery 
period to his own profit. 


INOUR 40 YEAR 


FIRST-QUARTER 
HIGHLIGHTS 


New paid for life insurance increased 54.3%. 


Admitted assets now exceed Fifty Million Dol- 


lars. 


Non-medical increased from $2,500 to $5,000. 


Accidental death benefits liberalized retroac- 
tively to cover commercial air fare-paying pas- 


sengers. 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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We now find that the government 
estimates of lack of demand for 


capital, or perhaps we should sayj 


the ability of industry to finance it- 


self from its own liquid resourcesJ 
The ability 


are of doubtful value. 
of industry to finance itself by the 
sale of preferred and common stocks 
does not tend to augment the bank 


deposits of the country as would the | 


sale of even a small part of new cap- 
ital obligations to the banks. This 


is so because banks do not buy# 


stocks for their own investment in 


quantities and neither do they make) 
many loans other than temporaryy 
ones secured by stock as collateral} 
The ability of industry to finance} 
by stock issues means that life in-¥ 
surance companies do not have this 
outlet for their funds. It is true that 
life companies make some stock in-+} 
most of them howeverf 
being confined to preferred stocks] 


vestments, 


Examination of the portfolios of aj 
number of companies with stock in- 


vestments reveals that there are butf 


few issues of young companies held 
by the life companies. 
companies buying stocks, 


well-established concerns. 


The capitalization of corporations}; 


by means of the sale of common and 


§ 
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Most lifely 
confine} 
themselves to the securities of old} 


preferred stocks and income bonds 7 


is to the benefit of the issuing cor- 
porations. Life insurance companies 
are interested in 

financed corporations. 


Non-fixed interest securities will 
not furnish a large outlet for the) 
investment of life insurance funds 
until the laws of the states have been 
changed as to the valuation of such 
securities. At the present time per-] 
petuities, income bonds, preferred 
and common stocks must all be val- 
ued at the market as of one day} 
each year unless the insurance com- 
missionsers by resolution adopt some 
special method. Any special treat- 
ment is of an emergency character 
and its adoption tends to reflect upon 
the solvency of the insurance com- 
panies. We have an amortization 
law for fixed-interest securities. It 
has never undergone a test of a large 
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decline in bond prices due to an in- © 


crease in interest rates. This whole 
subject of valuation of marketable 
securities is a live one. It should re- 
ceive more attention now when se- 
curity prices of all types are high 
rather than in time of panic. 
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NEWS 


ECAUSE so many changes have 

taken place in the Group business 
in tne past five years; because so 
many people, including those who 
should know better, continue to 
believe that Group Insurance stops 
at Life Insurance; and finally 
because it is a fascinating subject 
with which to conjure, I propose to 
discuss an ideal Group Insurance 
Plan for an industrial organization. 
Few of the components of this plan 
are new and the plan itself will not 
be found to be revolutionary or even 
very unusual to those who are inti- 
mate with Group matters. How- 
ever, it may be informative for those 
who wish to collect in one place all 
the various parts of a Group Insur- 
ance program possible of purchase 
to-day, and so to examine the cur- 
rent state of business. 


Group Life Insurance 


Group Life Insurance is the 
“raison d’etre” for Group Insurance. 
It is the oldest and so far the largest 
part of the large Group business, for 
which reason many cling to the view 
that like “breeding” it is everything. 

This form customarily provides 
an amount of Life Insurance (on 
the term plan) roughly equivalent 
to an employee’s annual earnings. 
In event of death from any cause 
the principal sum is payable to the 
beneficiary named by the employee, 
either in one sum or in installments, 
or a combination of both. The inten- 
tion of the Group Life Insurance is 
to provide a readjustment income 
to the family of a deceased em- 
ployee, for which reason it is gen- 
erally for a small amount such as 
$1,000, and very low in cost. 

In addition to payment in event 
of death most Group Life Plans pro- 
vide for payment of the sum in- 
sured, or at least a waiver of pre- 
miums, in case the employee be- 
comes permanently and totally dis- 
abled. Likewise, the addition of Ac- 
cidental Death and Dismemberment 
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Insurance, at a negligible extra pre- 
mium, provides for payments for 
loss of limbs or eyes, and so pro- 
tects the principal sum under the 
Life policy for payment at death. It 
also doubles the death benefit should 
death be accidental, a feature which 
seems to hold no end of interest to 
the employee, but which from the 
point of view of a welfare plan, has 
a doubtful value. Nevertheless, be- 
tween them, the permanent and total 
disability clause and the Accidental 
Death and Dismemberment plan 
take the “die to win” out of Group 
Life Insurance and constitute an im- 
portant and desirable part of the 
complete benefit program. 





Mr. Westaway is one of our youngest 
contributors in this symposium having grad- 
uated from the University of Toronto in 1934. 
Immediately became associated with Aetna 
Life in the group division; has had sales 
experience in Los Angeles, Detroit, Buffalo 
and Toronto. Is currently Group Sales Man- 
ager for the company in the latter city. 
Editor of "Toronto Life Underwriter" for 5 
years; President Toronto Life Underwriters 
for 2 years and currently a Director and 
Chairman of Membership Committee of Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. 


Nearly all states and provinces 
have compulsory provision for the 
employee who is hurt in the course 
of his employment. Yet accidents 
on the job are the smallest cause of 
lost time due to disability—the 
larger causes being accidents off the 
job, and sickness, the latter cause 
being several times as important as 
all accidents together. 

Group Sickness and Accident In- 
surance is about half as old as Group 
Life Insurance but has grown nearly 
as large. Its simple purpose is to 
provide a weekly income to the em- 
ployee who loses time through an 
accident or sickness for which he is 
not indemnified under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. The weekly 
benefit he receives (under the Group 
Policy) will be a fixed amount hav- 
ing some general relation to his nor- 
mal earnings. It will be paid for an 
agreed maximum period (often 13 
weeks) for each continuous period 
of disability. A short waiting period 
of three to seven days is used to rule 
out inconsequential claims and facil- 
itate administration. 

Since Group Sickness and Acci- 
dent Insurance is intended to replace 
income lost through disability, it has 
no particular place in a salaried or- 
ganization where salaries are usu- 
ally continued during disability. 
However, wage earners are not paid 
while away from work and this cov- 
erage is to them a basic source of in- 
come for rent and food while in- 
capacitated. 


Hospitalization Insurance 


Hospitalization insurance was de- 
vised to take care of the additional 
expenses encountered in cases of 
disability where the employee is 
hospitalized. 

Hospital expenses are of two 
kinds. The first is a flat daily charge 
for board and room and varies ac- 
cording to the privacy of the ac- 
commodation. Then there are extra 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Group—Continued 


charges for operating room, anaes- 
thetics, laboratory fees, and so on, 
which depend on the nature of the 
disability and the use of the special 
hospital services. Therefore, Group 
Hospitalization Plans provide the 
employee with a daily benefit for 
each day of his hospital confinement 
plus reimbursement for the special 
hospital services. The daily benefit 
is usually fixed at an amount which 
the employee is likely to need if hos- 


EEE 


OF Course— 


“there are others.” 
Others are older— 
others are larger— 
others are growing 
faster- 

But— 
No other is striving 
more earnestly to give 
service to’ policyholders. 


This goes for 
field and office. 


Nathonaly? 
Insurance Company 


Madison |, Wisconsin 
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pitalized, and the extra expenses are 
a multiple of the daily benefit. 

Since an employee is responsible 
for hospital bills incurred by his 
wife or children, and such bills prob- 
ably cause him as much or more 
worry than his own, Group Hospital 
Plans usually permit the employee 
to insure his dependents. Benefits 
are paid to him on behalf of the hos- 
pitalized member of the family. 

Group Hospital Expense Plans 
are the junior member of the group 
family, being less than ten years old. 
However, in premiums they are fast 
reaching the size of the senior mem- 
bers and may shortly exceed them. 


Surgical Fee Benefits 


It is known that about 70% of 
hospital confinement is for surgical 
reasons, (the other 30% being for 
medical reasons). Of the 70% many 
will find the cost of the operation as 
great as the cost of the hospital ac- 
commodation. Therefore, as an ap- 
pendage to the hospital plan, pro- 
vision is made for the payment of 
surgical charges. This is done at an 
extra premium of course. The plan 
is to set out a “schedule of opera- 
tions” showing the maximum allow- 
ance for each operation with an 
overall maximum of $150.00 where 
several operations are performed 
during one disability. 

As in Hospitalization Insurance, 
similar allowances can be arranged 
for operations undergone by the em- 
ployee’s wife and children. 


Medical Expense Benefits 


Medical Expense Benefits are an 
attempt to design a plan to provide 
for doctors’ calls in cases other than 
surgical. The plan is still very new 
and to some extent experimental at 
this date. As it now stands it pro- 
vides a payment to the employee for 
each call made at his house by a 
doctor, and a lesser payment where 
the employee calls at the doctor’s 
office or where the call is made at the 
hospital. So far medical expense 
benefits are not available in case of 
the employee’s dependents, but this 
will follow if the employee plan is 
successful. 

It is not the intention to dwell on 
the “modus operandi” of a pension 
plan for this is a topic in its own 
right, and is dealt with elsewhere in 


this magazine. Suffice it to say that 
Group Retirement Plans are the 
means of retiring employees on a 
systematic and adequate plan, gen- 
erally by prearranged joint contribu- 
tions of employee and employer. 
Pensions and premiums are related 
to the employee’s aggregate earnings 
during service with his employer. It 
need hardly be added that the pur- 
pose of such plans is to make it pos- 
sible for an employee to stop work 
at a fixed age, making for loyalty 
and efficiency on the part of the em- 
ployee and a youthful, vigorous or- 
ganization for the employer. 


General Summary 


All of the above benefits, none of 
them duplicating another, may be 
purchased by an employer for his 
employees without medical question 
and generally without restriction as 
to age, health or physical condition. 
Theoretically at least the employer 
who approached a Group company 
to purchase a plan with full benefits 
as described would have bought a 
complete plan of Social and Do- 
mestic Security for his employees. 
In many quarters it is not realized 
that the Group Insurance Industry 
provides such a broad economic um- 
brella. In effect an employee can 
make advance arrangements under 
Group Insurance for the following: 


IF HE LIVES: 

1. An income, if prevented for 
life from working, as a result 
of total disability. 

2. An income if temporarily dis- 
abled by sickness or accident. 

3. Payment of hospital bills in- 
curred by himself or family. 

4. Payment of surgical bills in- 
curred by himself or family. 

5. Payment of medical bills. 

6. An income for life on attain- 
ment of retirement age. 


IF HE DIES: 

1. Payment of burial expenses. 

2. An income to his family for the 
period of readjustment. 

3. A “savings account’ created 
by his payments to the retire- 
ment fund. 

This entire program may be ef- 
fected through a single Insurance 
Company and administered as a 
single comprehensive plan—or as 
some would have it “a package 
plan.” A prize package indeed! 
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UNDERWRITING 


' OR more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury we have been hearing pre- 





dictions of the coming of the flying 
age. Today it is here and I imagine 
there are few who will disagree with 
that statement, although probably 
the majority of our citizens have not 
yet flown and many of them never 
will. 

Pick up any newspaper and see 
the announcements and advertise- 
ments of new routes, within the 
country and to points outside, across 
the oceans and beyond. Read of new 
deluxe airplanes, faster schedules 
and more frequent trips on already 
established routes. Visit a big city 
department store and join the gap- 
ing crowds around a new model 
plane for the private individual, on 


Ve at so much down and balance 


payable in installments, just as in the 
sale of automobiles. And as with 
automobiles, New York City at this 
writing was holding an airplane 


® show at which were being displayed 


tr rin I la ALY la 


sein Bee nn RAE i Be a ee 


"Waitnananstifencitastntais tii Amare ita 


about a dozen models for personal 
use, 


Applications Reveal Interest 


Life insurance underwriters can 
well testify that the flying age has 
arrived. The applications that come 
before us day after day reveal the 
large numbers of our people who 
have done some flying or are inter- 
ested in future flying in one way or 
another. Up to the present the 
greatest number has been of those 
who have flown as passengers on 
scheduled commercial airlines. But 
more and more we are seeing those 
who are interested in flying their 
own private planes, who have al- 
ready taken pilot instruction or plan 
to do so in the near future. And 
while these are mostly younger peo- 
ple, in the twenties, there is a fair 
sprinkling in the thirties and it is 
not too rare to find one in the late 
forties. Too, they come from all 
walks of life, mechanics, merchants, 
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Auiation 


by LEIGH CRUESS 


farmers, but for the most part busi- 
ness and professional people who 
can afford the financial require- 
ments. I recall the case of a forty- 
six-year-old grocer who was taking 
pilot instruction at the time of his 
application for insurance, but that is 
unusual. One of our own managers 
in a western state, because of the 
large distances he has. to travel to 
cover his territory, is seriously con- 
sidering a private plane to replace 
the automobile as a way of getting 
around more efficiently and more 
frequently. It is most likely that the 
greatest development in private fly- 
ing will take place in the West and 
South where usual travel distances 
are great and where there is ample 
room for near-by landing fields. 





Mr. Cruess graduated with top honors 
from Queens University and secured his 
Master's Degree in 1919—his education was 
interrupted by service in the Canadian Army. 
Joined Home Life in 1919 and became a 
Fellow in the Actuarial Society in 1923; first 
Secretary Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in 1930; Vice President and 
President in 1939. Rose to Underwriting Vice 
President in Home Life before becoming 
Vice President and Manager of Selection of 
Mutual Life in 1941. 


Another type of flying that seems 
to be growing rapidly is that of the 
company-owned plane used for busi- 
ness transportation of its executives 
and employees and flown by a hired 
pilot. 

The aviation experience of men 
in the Services is apparently respon- 
sible for considerable interest in fu- 
ture flying. Surveys indicate that a 
large proportion of those in the fly- 
ing forces, both officers and enlisted 
men, hope to continue with aviation 
either as an occupation or for pri- 
vate pleasure. 

Because of the war’s interference 
with the normal course of events, 
developments in- civilian aviation 
seem to have burst upon us with the 
suddenness of a summer storm. And 
life insurance underwriting has been 
prompt to meet the demand for avia- 
tion coverages. 


Coverage Available 


Today passenger flying, whether 
it be on scheduled airlines or other- 
wise, commercial or private, is freely 
covered and in most instances with- 
out extra premiums. 

Pilots are being accepted for full 
aviation coverage with extra pre- 
miums ranging from $3.00 up per 
thousand of insurance. The mini- 
mum rate applies to those pilots 
(and other crew members) on com- 
mercial airlines flying regular sched- 
ules within the United States and 
Canada. Even pilots and crew mem- 
bers on trans-oceanic lines with one 
terminus in the United States or 
Canada are being underwritten at 
this low rate by a number of life 
insurance companies. The minimum 
rate is given, also, to pilots of planes 
operated by business corporations 
for the transportation of their exec- 
utives provided there is evidence 
that these are being operated under 
conditions of safety comparable to 
those observed by the commercial 
airlines. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Underwriting—Continued 


Private pilots are able to secure 
full life insurance coverage for 
extra premiums of $5.00 to $15.00 
per thousand of insurance, the extra 
usually varying with extent of the 
pilot’s flying experience, as for ex- 
ample, $5.00 for those with 200 or 
more hours of solo flying, $10.00 for 
those with 100 to 200 hours experi- 
ence and $15.00 for those with less 
than 100 hours, including student 
pilots. With some insurance com- 
panies extra premiums vary not only 
according to the pilot’s experience 
but also with the amount of annual 
flying time. 

Military pilots are being insured 
for full coverage with extras ranging 
from $10.00 up per thousand of in- 





surance, here too the extra varying 
according to the flyer’s experience. 
Usually military pilots are classified 
into two groups, those with 800 or 
more hours flying experience and 
those with less than 800 hours ex- 
perience. The minimum rate is ap- 
plied to the former and twice the 
minimum rate to the latter. 


Underwriting Risk 


The great majority of life insur- 
ance policies are being issued with- 
out aviation restrictions or extra 
premiums (except for the double 
indemnity provison for accidental 
death which is frequently included 
in a policy and under which cover- 
age for aviation is restricted to sched- 
uled passenger flying on commer- 
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that one successful accomplishment leads 
to another. Men of Anico, breaking past 
sales records, understand this fact because 
Anico has increased their selling volume 
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Forty successful years of service is the 
public's endorsement of Anico's progres- 
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cial airlines). There are numerous 
cases where the applicant has en- 
gaged in flying activities in the past 
but is not doing so currently and de- 
clares it his intention not to do so inf 
the foreseeable future. Many suchf 
have been pilots or crew members in 

the armed forces during the war. 

Others have been private pilots. 

Under ordinary circumstances, if a|j 











reasonable period of, say, two yearsi§ gy \] 
has elapsed without flying activity, [ivtick 
the underwriter might be satisfied tof} with th 
accept the risk without restrictions.# ord w 
But we have not been living under§§ . ction 

ordinary circumstances these lastf¥ tate o 
few years and government restric-§ poned 

tions on civil aviation have pre-f§ syranc 
vented many from flying who other-§ the nec 
wise might have done so. Therefore, of the | 
it seems only proper caution to re-B pow h 
quire in such cases a suitable test aided 

period under peacetime conditionsft explan 
and issue with an aviation restric-ff ance it 
tion, removal of which should be \ea 


considered on the basis of flying 
activities during this test period. 
In their eagerness to provide the 


Pond la 
p pany h 
Band v: 





life insurance coverage for aviation} sioner: 
demanded by the public, the insuring : Morta 
companies have not in all classifi-}} 214% 
cations waited for the statistical ex- } pany 
perience which can provide a proper B of 14: 
measure of the hazards for rate-T hetwe 
making purposes. On the basis of) west ; 
available information there is a feel- 
ing in some quarters that some of the |. 
current ratings are too low for theff 
hazard involved under present con- It i 
ditions. Time will tell. both 
ling tl 
 abund 
+ Guert 
N.A.I.C. great 
meth« 
HERE will be a meeting of the }) with 
Life Committee and the Sub-|/ lable 
Committee on Group Life Defini- |) value 
tion and Standard Provisions at the charg 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, |) They 
on May Ist and May 2nd immedi-f Te | 
ately following the Accident and }) © ¢as 
Health Committee meeting which | (vat 
was called for April 29th and 30th. allow 
The May Ist meeting will be ke g" 
open, and will be called at 11 o’clock Mexten 


apply 
Polic 


A.M. at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
and continue after luncheon for con- | 
sideration of Group Life Definition 
and Standard Provisions. May 2nd 
the Committee will meet in execu- }‘ 
tive session to prepare a report for ff 





submission to the Convention at ] 
Portland on June 9-13. os 
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N VIEW of the fact that several 
| sticles in this series have dealt 
with the Guertin legislation, we re- 
cord with some concern that further 





nderf§ action on the bill submitted in the 
last state of New York has been post- 
tric-H poned until 1947, The Senate In- 
pre-B surance Committee apparently felt 
ther-f the need of more time for the study 
tore, of the bill. Those supporting the bill 
) T€-H now hope that such study will be 
test® aided by the presentation of more 
“ions explanatory matter from the insur- 
stric-B ance industry. 
d be Meantime, as of March 1, a sec- 
lying} ond large and long established com- 
1. pany has come out with a set of rates 
> the and values based on the Commis- 
ations) sioners’ Standard Ordinary (CSO) 
ring Mortality Table, this time with 
ssifi- /2%% interest. The first large com- 
1 ex- Hpany used 244%. The difference 
oper Bof 44% may reflect the difference 
rate-| between the attitude of the middle 
is of} west and that of the eastern coast. 
feel- 
of the J Very Liberal 
r thef 
con- It is very interesting to note that 
both these companies, while adopt- 
ing the CSO Table and complying 
abundantly with the terms of the 
Guertin legislation, have clung in 
great degree to the conventional 
methods so long in use in connection 
f the}, with the old American Experience 
Sub- |) Table. Thus they have related cash 
efini-|) Values to reserves by “surrender 
't the |, Charges” which gradually vanish. 
cago, They have not resorted to a higher 
nedi-} Tate of interest for the calculation 
and | Of cash values. They have not taken 
which | advantage of the provision which 
30th. allows the use of 130% mortality 
ll be}jto guard against anti-selection in 
‘clock whee insurance. These remarks 
Hotel 2pply at least to the Ordinary Life 
-con- | Policy issued at age 35. 
nition It is, of course, not compulsory in 
y 2nd gethe legislation that a company should 
xecu- 20T should not do the things stated 
-t for 1 the previous paragraph. And the 
mn at }.2SSumption must be drawn that these 


jcompanies have decided to provide 
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Wiiaad 


by FRANCIS M. HOPE, 
F.F.A., FAIA. 


contingency funds largely outside 
of and above the legal reserves, un- 
hampered contingency funds which 
act like flying squads ready to rush 
to any point of weakness. A dis- 
tinctive advantage of the Guertin 
legislation is its flexibility. It pro- 
vides minimums of safety and leaves 
a great deal to good management 
and competition. 


Two Schools 


One of the two companies re- 
ferred to may be said to specialize 
in high cash values, its surrender 
charge vanishing when 3 years’ pre- 
miums have been paid. The other 





Mr. Hope, a native of Scotland, served 
his apprenticeship in the Caledonian Insur- 
ance Company, Edinburgh. In 1907 he be- 
came a Fellow, Faculty of Actuaries in 
Scotland by Examination and joined Occi- 
dental of California in 1910 as Assistant 
Actuary. Rose to Vice President and Actuary 
in 1930; elected a director in 1937 and has 
been Actuary Emeritus since 1942. Became 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries in 
1918 and President (1933) Actuarial Club 
of the Pacific States. Has authored numerous 
articles published in this and other insurance 
magazines. 


ACTUARIAL 


Juso Schools of Thought 


company’s cash values seem to fol- 
low the old principle of a surrender 
charge not to exceed $25.00 a 1,000 
in the 3rd year. Thence the charge 
gradually and uniformly disappears 
and cash values reach full net level 
premium reserves at the end of 15 
years. Again we are speaking of an 
Ordinary Life Policy issued at age 
35. These “surrender charges” are 
far within the permissible differences 
between reserves and cash values 
under the new legislation. 

We leave it to the reader to judge 
to which school of thought each of 
these companies belongs, either en- 
tirely or in part. School No. 1 seems 
to contend that, insurance against 
death being the first consideration, 
cash values should be well below 
reserves, premiums moderately 
loaded, and contingency margins 
available, within the legal reserve, 
against possible losses caused by 
surrenders, desirable contingency 
funds outside of reserves of course 
not being neglected. School No. 2 
appears to believe in the philosophy 
and practice of high cash values, 
considerable premium margins, and 
substantial contingency funds out- 
side of legal reserves. But between 
these two schools there may be com- 
panies which believe in both low 
cash values and considerable pre- 
mium margins in the interests of 
safety and high dividends to policy- 
holders. 

And so we have the two philoso- 
phies and their variations, perhaps 
to an extent under both the partici- 
pating and non-participating sys- 
tems, running in healthy competition 
with one another. Each philosophy 
or school of thought is deeply inter- 
ested in the soundness of its com- 
panies and has its own methods of 
going about the achievement of such 
soundness. 

Another matter of current interest 
is the constructive criticism by Mr. 
J. A. Budinger, F.A.S., of some of 
the philosophy expressed in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial—Continued 


February article of this series. Mr. 
Budinger’s remarks were printed in 
the April issue of this magazine. 
So deep and fundamental are the 
arguments of Mr. Budinger that it is 
proposed to make their considera- 
tion the main subject of the present 
article. 

Mr. Budinger’s criticisms seem to 
fall into three divisions which we 
shall try to deal with one by one. 
The heart of Criticism No. 1 seems 
to lie in the question, 

How can a policyholder be said 

to have a definite interest in de- 

posit accumulations when it can 

be shown that in the later years of 

his policy he makes no deposits? 
We think the answer is, that interest 
(no pun intended) is, or should be, 
credited to the policyholder on his 
accumulations. 

In elaborating this answer we 
should like first to present an illus- 
tration of the working of an Ordi- 
nary Life Policy through the years. 
To this end let us start with the 
simplest form of the policy, namely, 
one which assumes no interest. 
Using the CSO Table, the net level 
annual premium for an Ordinary 
Life Policy issued at age 35 would 
then be 29.46 per 1,000. Each year 


this premium would provide so much 
for protection and so much for de- 
posit as shown in the following 
Table A. Observe that, in this case, 
where no interest is assumed, the 
deposit never disappears or becomes 
negative in the manner pointed out 
by Mr. Budinger where 3% interest 
is assumed. 

Now, what happens when we as- 
sume interest at, say, 3% per annum 
with the same mortality table? The 
picture is shown in Table B. 

Observe, first, the great reduction 
in the net level annual premium, 
namely, from 29.46 to 19.13. Why 
is this? Because interest has come 
to the assistance of the annual pre- 
mium as shown in Column 5, In- 
deed, in the thirty-fourth and later 
years until the very last possible 
year of the policy at age 99, interest 
has not only come to the assistance 
of the annual premium, but to its 
rescue because the price of protec- 
tion has completely swamped the 
full net premium. But now another 
thought arises, namely, is not the 
interest itself really an additional 
premium which the policyholder 
pays for the policy? Should not the 
interest be added year by year to the 
level net premium, so that the pol- 
icyholder is really in effect paying 
an increasing premium ? 





Trmnl. Trmnl. 
Age at Protec- Deposit Rsrv. Rsrv. 

Policy Begin tion Deposit Plus from last endcurnt Net amt 
Year of Year Premium Element Interest Interest Year Year at Risk 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (7) (8) (9) 

TABLE A. Interest assumption 0%, Annual Net Premium 29.46. 
5 39 5.01 24.45 0 24.45 99.00 123.45 876.55 
20 54 8.84 20.62 0 20.62 440.78 461.40 538.60 
35 69 15.32 14.14 0 14.14 706.25 720.39 279.61 
50 84 22.09 1.34 0 7.37 870.06 877.43 122.57 
65 99 0 29.46 0 29.46 970.54 1,000.00 0 
TABLE B. Interest assumption 3%, Annual Net Premium 19.13. 
5 39 5.20 13.93 2.29 16.22 62.34 78.56 921.44 
20 54 10.59 8.54 10.05 18.59 326.36 344.95 655.05 
35 69 20.53 -1.40 17.87 16.47 597.00 613.47 386.53 
50 84 32.57 -13.44 23.70 10.26 803.29 813.55 186.45 
65 99 0 19.13 29.13 48.26 951.74 1,000.00 0 


In both Tables A and B the full annual net premium is broken year by year into the 
two parts, protection and deposit, shown in Columns 3 and 4. In the case of Table A, 
with no interest, the Protection Premium never exceeds the full annual net premium, 
and therefore the Deposit Element never becomes negative. In Table B the Protection 
Premium begins to exceed the full annual net premium in the 34th policy year when, 


as a result, the Deposit Element becomes negative. 


This condition of affairs then 


continues up to and including the 64th policy year. In the meantime, interest comes to 
the rescue, provides the amount by which the full annual net premium is short of the 
protection premium, and also provides an accretion to the terminal reserve. Thus the 
terminal reserve continues to grow each and every year until it finally reaches 1,000 


at age 100. 


Column 8 is the sum of Columns 6 and 7. Column 8 plus 9, each and every year, 


equals 1,000, the face of the poligy. 
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Tables A and B below show at; 
fifteen year intervals the working off 
an Ordinary Life Policy for 1,000) 
issued at age 35 on the basis of the 
Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary 
(CSO) Mortality Table with net 
level premium reserves. 


Interest then seems to be the an- 
swer to Criticism No. 1, especially} 
if we admit that the man is entitled 
to interest credits on the accumula-’ 
tions which he has left with the 
company. What, indeed, is the ulti-7 
mate difference between the deposits” : 
themselves and the interest credited 
on the deposit accumulations? 


Since it is the assumption of in- | 
terest which has made the actual] 
deposits negative, would it not be) 
rather amusing if, when the interest) 
comes to do its proper job of aiding” 
the deposit, it were not to be classe@) 
with the accumulations just as muck | 
as the deposits themselves. 


Limited Pay Life Policy 


Now we come to another interest- 7 
ing point raised by Mr. Budinger 
namely, what is the situation in the 
case of a limited payment policy 
fully paid up and with no longer any 
annual premiums from which eithem 
the mortuary element or the terminal 
reserves can be derived ? The answer 
again must lie fa the interest on the 
reserve. The situation is similar te= 
that of a Single Premium Policy 
where it can always be shown that 
the policy, although paid up from 
the outset, closely resembles an an- 
nual premium policy with level sum 
insured equal to the face amount less 
the original net single premium. The 
corresponding annual net premium 
then takes the form of interest at the” 
basic rate credited in advance each 
year on the original net single pre- 
mium. This interest, which we have 
transformed into an annual net pre. 
mium, then splits up, year by year 
into protection and deposit elements 


Criticism No. 2 raises the follow- 
ing questions: 


What is the sense in treating 44 
man’s life as if it were made up. 
of a lot of little certain periods of 
one year (with possibility of death 
occurring at the end of the year) = 
and of assuming that the policy-7 
holder has a definite accumulation] 
just at the end of each year? Why: 
not use longer or shorter periods! 
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Following this line of thought, 
does not it appear that the dis- 
tinction between the reserve at 
some date during the year and the 
reserve at the end ot the year is 
purely arbitrary? 

Perhaps to answer this it might 
be assumed that premiums are pay- 
able and risk is running moment by 
moment. Claims, at any rate, are 
payable as near the moment of death 
as possible, and there seems to be a 
tendency towards collecting premi- 
ums only up to the moment of death 
or at least only to the end of the 
policy-month of death. Would not 
the condition of life insurance by the 
moment simply involve the idea of 
a continuously accumulating “‘ter- 
minal” reserve and a corresponding 
continuously decreasing net amount 
at risk on which the mortality plays 
moment by moment ? 

The yearly accounting is conven- 
ient for practical purposes. The de- 
posit from the annual premium, 
assumed to come in at the beginning 
of each year, and the interest as- 
sumed to be added at the end of each 
year, may be taken merely as con- 
venient and practical ways of reduc- 
ing the labor which would be in- 
volved in momently, or say daily, 
collections of premiums and interest, 
and daily additions of deposit and 
interest. 


Reserve 


Criticism No. 3 may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

The reserve does not apply to the 
individual but to the group of 
which the individual is a member. 
Only if his date of death could 
be foretold would it be possible to 
determine his particular interest 
in the company’s reserve. In such 
case life insurance would be non- 
existent. 

This assertion involves the mean- 
ing of the word reserve. In the 
early days of life insurance when 
experience was meager and inade- 
quate, and mortality little under- 
stood, the companies were feeling 
their way through an uncharted re- 
gion. All funds were therefore con- 
sidered in the nature of general 
reserves. The idea of anything like 
a savings account in a policy, or a 
policyholder’s right thereto, was 
scarcely recognized. Now we have 


(Continued on page 42) 
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36h Annual 
Yinanctal Hlatement 


DECEMBER 
RESOT 
Ont Sct ae 
Bonds: 


31, 1945 


RCES 
$ 582,065.10 


U. S. Government....(39.0%) $12,168,503.31 


State, County, and 


























Municipal ............ ( 5.2%)  1,630,708.73 
Canadian Provinces 
and Cities ............ ( 1.9%) 594,213.49 
Public Utilities ........ (12.0%) 3,750,668.53 
SO (ae ( 2.6%) 824,824.94 
Industrial and Institu- 
ad ( 2.0%) 640,068.84 
Total Bonds ....(62.7%) $19,608,987.84 
ee 7%) 204,050.50 
First Mortgage Loans..(26.2%) 8,164,329.13 
Policy Loans ................ ( 4.0%) 1,250,425.42 
Real Estate and Con- 
tracts for Deed ........ ( 3.0%) 925,741.11 
Premiums Due and 
Oe _ ae ( 1.1%) 330,545.63 
Interest Due and Ac- 
crued and other items( .4%) 140,117.71 
pc yaaa (100%) $31,206,262.44 
LIABILITIES 
Taxes and other Governmental 
I i scccsiccge oes, aca chcticdenonnneonel $ 59,953.23 
Policy Claims currently  out- 
standing : 220,944.85 
Premiums and other obligations 
paid in advance ........................ 354,780.90 
Dividends left with the Com- 
pany to accumulate, and de- 
clared to December 31, 1946 44,725.07 
Other Unclassified Items ............ 27,302.71 
Total Current Liabilities ........22.2.2.... $ 707,706.76 
Reserves on 
Life Insurance Policies .......... $23,928,960.00 
Annuity Contracts ................... 1,773,758.33 
Present value of Death and 
other claims payable in in- 
ES NOR DN 1,964,554.76 
Accident and Health Policies 110,877.17 
Other Trust Funds ............ ssbaias 116,608.81 
Total Reserves 27,894,759.07 
Total of all Liabilities $28,602,465.83 
Reserve for Fluctuation in 
Mortality and Interest ............$ 125,000.00 
Contingency Reserve ..... seaside 500,000.00 
Capital Stock 1,000,000.00 
Surplus 978,796.61 
2,603,796.61 
TOTAL $31,206,262.44 





Life Insurance In Force $100,883,929 
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Life Insurance Policy as Part of Auto- 
~ mobile Sales Transaction—Limitation 
j) While Insured is in Armed Service 


A EORGE E. TURNER, JR., a 
» flying cadet in the Air Forces 
jof the United States, bought an auto- 
‘mobile from Hatch Chevrolet Com- 
pany, conditioned on his final pay- 
‘ment of a purchased price balance 
tof $1,188.08 in twenty-four monthly 
jinstallments. As part of the trans- 
saction, he purchased a life insurance 
) policy in the amount of his indebted- 
tness. The policy was for the benefit 
sof both the insured and the auto- 
mobile company, and was payable 
to the company as creditor of the 
insured. The policy contained a 
condition to the effect that the 
=@mount payable under the policy 
ishould be limited to the amount of 
the premiums paid, or the face 
amount of the policy, whichever 
‘might be less, in the event that death 
occurred from any cause while in- 
sured was engaged in the service of 
the armed forces of the United 
States. 


Insured was killed, and at the 
time of his death, owed a balance 
of $869.20 on the automobile note. 
The automobile company accepted 
a remittance of $42.80 paid as a 
premium for the policy, credited the 
amount on its note, and surrendered 
the policy, all without consent of the 
legal representative of the deceased's 

wéstate. Deceased’s father, as admin- 
jistrator, took possession of the auto- 
jmobile. In a suit by the stockholders 
of the now dissolved automobile 
Jiate company, these stockholders 
ssought to have the balance due on 
ithe automobile declared as a pre- 
sierred debt and lien against the 
‘automobile, and that it be certified 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge. 
Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


to the Probate Court for payment 
in the administration proceedings. 


The deceased’s administrator con- 
tended that the proceeds of the in- 
surance policy would have satisfied 
the balance due on the car, had the 
automobile company not wrong- 
fully surrendered the policy to the 
insurance company. 


The Texas Supreme Court, on 
March 13, 1946, held that under the 
condition set out in the policy, the 
insurance company was not liable 
except to return premiums paid, if 
the insured died from any -cause 
while engaged in the service of the 
armed forces. The Court held the 
insurer may impose any condition 
it sees fit, so long as it is not con- 
trary to the laws imposed by the 
state, or against public policy. 
Therefore, under the condition set 
out in the policy, the insurance com- 
pany fulfilled its obligation when it 
returned the premiums paid. 





Mr. 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 


Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 


Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
general counsel for the Great American 
Reserve Insurance Company. 


The Court further held that al- 
though the surrender of the policy 
was not authorized by the repre- 
sentative of the decedent’s estate, 
this did not work a hardship on him, 
and judgment was therefore entered 
for the petitioners (stockholders of 
the automobile company) on their 
prayer that the balance of $869.20 be 
fixed as a preferred debt and lien 
against the automobile, thereby re- 
versing the judgments of the trial 
court and the Court of Civil Ap- 
peals. 

(Hatch, et al., Petitioner vs. 
Turner, et al., Respondent, 11 Life 
Cases, paragraph 504, 474, page 
535.) 


Life Insurance and Income Disability 

Held Not Separable Contract and 

Reduction of Dividend Thereon Not 
Discriminatory 


Charles J. Chastang had issued to 
him by the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York a $5,000.00 
policy of life insurance with double 
indemnity for death by accident and 
increasing total and permanent dis- 
ability benefits. For several years 
after the policy was issued, the com- 
pany paid plaintiff the same divi- 
dend as to other policy holders of 
the same age, who held similar pol- 
icies, but which did not contain pro- 
visions for disability benefits. 

Beginning in 1937, the company 
paid plaintiff a much smaller divi- 
dend than to other policy holders, 
whose policies did not contain pro- 
visions for disability benefits. This 
change in its dividend payment was 
made by the company because the 
experience of it and other insur- 
ance companies was that losses actu- 
ally suffered for disability benefits 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


were far in excess of anticipated 
losses when the policy was written. 

Chastang 
judgment suit for the purpose of 
determining his rights and status as 
a policy holder. The principal ques- 
tion presented was whether the pol- 
icy constituted two separate con- 
tracts, one of life insurance and the 
other for disability benefits, or 
whether the disability feature of the 
policy was but an integral part of 
the life insurance policy, and should 
be regarded as one entire and in- 
separable contract. The Ohio Court 
of Appeals on March 7, 1946, held 
that the policy constituted one en- 
tire contract, and that the disability 
provision was issued in connection 
with and as a part of a policy of 
ordinary life insurance; conse- 
quently the disability benefits could 
not stand alone as an independent 
contract. Rubin vs. Metropolitan 
Life, 251 App. Div. 382, 278; N. Y. 
625 (1938); Sullivan vs. Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
100 F 2d, 560 (C. C. A. 7). 

The Court also held that reduction 
of the dividends to the plaintiff and 
other holders of insurance policies 
containing similar provisions for 
disability benefits, did not constitute 
discrimination, since these policy 
holders belonged to a different class, 
and were not similarly situated to 
those policy holders whose life in- 
surance contracts did not provide for 
such disability benefits. The court 
further found that the company 
equitably apportioned its divisible 
surplus to the plaintiff and other 
policy holders in the same class. 
Chastang vs. Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, 11 
Life Cases, paragraph 504, 473. 
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LIFE PERSONNEL | 


Veterans and Women Increase 


ORE than 30,000 veterans have 

already entered the life insur- 
ance business, of whom 20,000 
were returning to their pre-war 
posts in the business and 10,000 
were newcomers to it, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reported last 
month. The veterans returning to 
their pre-war jobs represent nearly 
half of those who left to enter the 
services and the total of veterans 
employed thus far is about 70% of 
the total of those who left to go into 
the armed forces. Veterans now 
constitute about 12% of the total 
personnel of the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

The absorption of these veterans 
into the life insurance business has 
been accomplished without affecting 
the total of women personnel. In 
fact, the total women employed in 
life insurance is now 7% greater 
than a year ago and nearly 36% 
greater than in pre-war 1940. 


Total Personnel Up 


Total personnel in the life insur- 
ance business on January 1 of this 
year was 265,900, up 16% over a 
year ago and about 8% above the 
total in pre-war 1940. Of this total, 
80,500 were home office employees, 
50,500 were branch office employees 
and 134,900 were full time agents 
engaged in sales and field work. 
Most of the increase in the past year 
has been in the sales forces of the 
business, which felt the sharpest re- 
ductions during the war’s man- 
power shortage. The total of full 





of total disability from sickness. 
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time agents was nearly 23% mor 
than during the war-time low point 
and slightly more than in 1940. 





More Women Agents { 


The employment of women in the 
life insurance business has showr 
the greatest rate of increase in the 
sales and service work, womer 
agents totaling 10,100 on January 1) 
more than three times the total ir 
1940. There has been some reduc!) 
tion during the past year in womer} 
agents on industrial debits, collect | 
ing weekly premiums, which was 
expected, as many of the women in} 
dustrial agents were wives or sister: i 
holding the jobs for their servict} 
men kin. The number of womer} 
agents in the ordinary branch of the? 
business was 23% greater on Jan) 
uary 1 than a year ago. 

The total of home office personne” 
at the first of the year was about 

11% greater than a year ago and) 
about 9% greater than in 1940. Thej 
total of life insurance in force to be?) 
handled by them has increased by} 
35% in the intervening years, how- 
ever, and the annual volume of neWes 
life insurance purchased has in 
creased by about the same percent- 
age. 

Personnel figures reported by the 
Institute, covering the entire life in- 
surance business, are as follows: 


Life Insurance Personnel 


Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
1940 1945 

28,600 22,000 
45,000 50,700 53,000 


"73,600 72,700 ~—80, 500 


ae od Offices 





Total 


Men 20,000 


20,400 
40,400 


17,500 
24,800 


42,300 


21,100 
29,400 


50,500 





Total 


58,900 
2,700 


61,600 


, ’ 


45,000 55,2009 
00 | 


48,900 


60,000 


sola 


74,900. 


Total 


70,400 58,300 
os 7,100 


"70,400 65,400 


"36,500 


229,300 








Total 


177,900 
68,100 


246,000 


173,200 
eee 92,700 


265,900 
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ESTATES and TAXES 


Tax Contrilution of Life Insurance 
Where Willa Silent 


HERE an insured designates 

a named beneficiary to receive 
the life insurance proceeds payable 
upon his death, his attempt to si- 
multaneously control the payment 
of such proceeds through his Last 
Will and Testament will be of no 
avail. Thus, if John Doe selects his 
son, John, Jr. to receive the $10,000 
of proceeds payable under a life in- 
surance policy on his life, and also 
makes a Will in which he provides 
that Mrs. Doe is to receive these 
proceeds, John, Jr. will prevail. Ad- 
verse legal claims do not exist. The 
beneficiary designation under the 
policy controls. 


Sharing Tax Burden 


Because the above is true, there 
is a tendency for testators, in making 
their Last Wills and Testaments, 
to completely ignore all reference to 
life insurance policies. They deter- 
mine that there is no requirement 
for taking cognizance of their life 
insurance—that this comprises an 
independent part of their estates. 
This is a dangerous conclusion and 
can result in invasions of the pro- 
ceeds not so intended. Primarily, 
because of a provision now appear- 
ing in the Internal Revenue Code, 
insureds should review their life in- 
surance beneficiary provisions in 
making their Wills. The mere quot- 
ing of the pertinent law, Section 
826(c) of the Code, emphasizes this 
suggestion. This section reads as 
follows : 

“(c) Liability of Life Insurance 
Beneficiaries —Unless the decent di- 
tects otherwise in his will, if any 
part of the gross estate upon which 
tax has been paid consists of pro- 
ceeds of policies of insurance upon 
the life of the decedent receivable 
by a beneficiary other than the ex- 
ecutor, the executor shall be entitled 


MAY 1, 1946 


by SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


to recover from such beneficiary 
such portion of the total tax paid as 
the proceeds of such policies bear 
to the sum of the net estate and the 
amount of the exemption allowed 
in computing the net estate, de- 
termined under section 935(c). If 
there is more than one such bene- 
ficiary the executor shall be entitled 
to recover from such beneficiaries 
in the same ratio.” 

While the language as above cited 
might appear technical in character, 
upon analysis it is quite clear. Para- 
phrased, what it essentially provides 
is that unless an insured specifically 
states in his Will that the insurance 





Mr. Foosaner, Counsellor at Law special- 
izing in Federal Tax, Life Insurance, Estate 
and co-related law is chairman, Committee 
on Federal Taxation, New Jersey State Bar 
Association; Special Tax Lecturer, Practicing 
Law Institute, New York University, Rhode 
Island State College and the University of 
Miami. He has written extensively on taxes 
for law journals and on occasion some of 
these articles have been reprinted in this 
magazine. 


proceeds which are payable to 
named beneficiaries, are not to be 
impaired in any manner for the pur- 
pose of paying any part of the fed- 
eral estate taxes due upon his estate 
at death, such proceeds might be- 
come partially liable for such taxes. 

Section 826(c) states “if any part 
of the gross estate upon which tax 
has been paid consists of proceeds of 
policies . . .” the executor shall be 
entitled to recover a portion of the 
taxes from insurance beneficiaries, 
unless the insured directs otherwise. 
Recognizing that under the federal 
estate tax law today, all life insur- 
ance on which the deceased insured 
paid premiums, directly or indi- 
rectly, or concerning which policies 
he possessed any of the incidents 
of ownership at death, are includible 
in his gross estate, it is readily con- 
cludible that life insurance will form 
a part of most taxable estates. 

It follows, therefore, that in most 
instances, unless the insured’s Will 
contains a direction exonerating the 
life insurance proceeds from any 
portion of the federal estate taxes, 
beneficiaries will be made suscepti- 
ble to executor demands in this re- 
gard. 


Basis of Contribution 


If a beneficiary may be compelled 
to bear a part of the estate taxes, 
just how much of this outlay might 
he be called upon to sustain? To 
respond to this question, we again 
look to the phraseology under Sec- 
tion 826(c) and find “the executor 
shall be entitled to recover from 
such beneficiary such portion of the 
total tax as the proceeds of such pol- 
icy bear to the sum of the net estate 
and the amount of the exemption 
allowed in computing the net estate, 
determined under section 935(c).” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Estates and Taxes—Continued 


Section 935(c) of the Internal 
Revenue Code allows an exemption 
of $60,000, for the purpose of the 
estate tax computation. Accord- 
ingly, in determining the proportion 
of the tax to be borne by a bene- 
ficiary under Section 826(c), five 
steps must be taken. They are: 

1. Determine the decedent’s gross 
taxable estate, inclusive of all life 
insurance. 

Ascertain 
taxable estate. 


the decedent’s net 


3. Add the $60,000 exemption. 

4. Ascertain the total estate taxes 
which must be paid by the estate. 

5. Determine the proportion of 
the over-all figure that the insurance 
proceeds concerned bear to the net 
taxable estate and the $60,000 ex- 
emption. 

The foregoing might be 
trated as follows: 


illus- 


Assume: Net taxable estate of 
$1,000,000 before exemption, in- 
clusive of $100,000 of life insurance 
payable to insured’s mother. As- 
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sume further, insured’s Will silent 
respecting life insurance. 


Net Estate after exemp- 
tion and exclusive of 


life insurance ....... 840,000 
Exemption under 935 (c) 60,000 
Life insurance ........ ,000 

Total net estate and 

exemption ....... $1,000,000 

Tax approximately .. 270,000 
Life insurance, compris- 

ing 10% of $1,000,000 

—bears 10% of fed- 

eral tax 
Total insurance ....... $100,000 
Insurance bears tax of 

ere 27 000 

Leaving net proceeds 

to mother, as bene- 
BS vavecudes $ 73,000 


Where there is more than one 
beneficiary, within the purview of 
the law as cited, the executor may 
recover proportionate amounts of 
the estate tax required from all 
beneficiaries. 

Observing that the federal estate 
tax rates now prevailing vary from 
3% on the first $5,000, to 77% on 
taxable estates in excess of $10,000,- 
000, the importance of directing that 
no part of the insurance proceeds 
shall be subject to federal estate 
taxes, where such is the desire of 
the testator-insured, becomes imme- 
diately apparent. Failure of direc- 
tion in this regard can unnecessarily 
cause the insured’s beneficiaries to 
make substantial contributions to the 
total tax costs which would other- 
wise attach to the general estate. 


The pessimists who always expect 
the worst look like they may finally 
be right. 

In their search for raw materials 
and substitutes we wonder whether 
the manufacturers of breakfast 
foods ever thought of the possibili- 
ties in tree bark. 

Daylight saving just makes some 
people tired an hour earlier. 

We think the next idea the world 
planners ought to work on is to find 
a plan by which the debts of each 
nation will be paid by someone else. 

Bolts never hold a political party 


together. 


Reprinted from Banking, by special permis- 
sion. 
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PENSION DATA 


Pension and Profit Shaung Plans 


f’ AN employer is considering a 
aa pension or deferred profit- 
sharing plan, he would naturally be 
benefited by learning the ‘‘what-not- 
to-do’s” which have been learned 
from experience with existing plans. 
Therefore, whatever discussion takes 
place with reference to the overhaul- 
ing of existing plans obviously will 
be of benefit to those considering 
inaugurating new ones. 

Following is a continuation of the 
case study started in the February 
issue : 

In the foregoing Case #20 we 
considered the problem of providing 
full pension benefits to employees 
whenever they retired with parti- 
cular emphasis on full benefits dur- 
ing depression periods of the eco- 
nomic cycle which all history tells 
us we must be prepared for as one 
of the prices we must pay for the 
privilege of our free enterprise sys- 
tem—even though we continually 
strive to minimize its evils. 

This brings us to a logical point 
in which to note the fundamental in- 
fluence that funding methods have 
on full employee pension benefits. 


Case #21—Self-Administered Before 
and After Retirement 


This is the type of funding method 
which has the most likelihood of 
providing full pension benefits in 
the order of retirement because the 
entire composite trust fund is avail- 
able on a first come first served basis 
on the installment plan. 

For instance, if there is $100,000 
accumulated in the pension trust 
fund, and the first employee who 
comes up for retirement is entitled 
to $100 per month pension, he gets 
such monthly pension checks directly 
from the trustee out of the trust 
fund. Similarly with every subse- 
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by MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN, C.L.U., 


Director Pension Planning Company 


quent pensioner, and each and every 
one continues to receive such pay- 
ments until his death (and some- 
times until the death of his survivor 
beneficiaries) provided the trust 
fund is a “going concern.” 





Mr. Goldstein, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been in the life insurance busi- 
ness for many years and currently is a 
General Agent for Connecticut Mutual in 
N.Y.C. Over 10 years ago he organized the 
Pension Planning Company, a_ consulting 
actuarial organization with a present day 
staff of 35, that operates on a per diem fee 
basis—it does not sell insurance or securi- 
ties. Many businesses and various organiza- 
tions constitute its clientele and plans in 
effect represent all known types of pension 
and profit-sharing agreements. This, and 
subsequent articles, prepared by Mr. Gold- 
stein, a C.L.U. and an outstanding authority 
in this field, are based on research con- 
ducted by the company's directors, each an 
expert in this field. They are: Bernard E. 
Farr, lawyer, financier; Dr. Ernest Holzinger, 
Jonas J. Schreiber, Gabriel Hellman, 
Actuaries, and Russel R. Reagh, Consulting 
Actuary. 


Thus we see immediately that 
there is no necessary relationship 
between the timing of an employer’s 
contributions into the fund and the 
timing of a pensioned employee's 
withdrawal of pension funds from 
the fund. So as long as the fund 
“stays one step ahead of the sheriff” 
every employee will get his full pen- 
sion benefits on schedule. 

Of course, this funding method 
favors the oldest first, but as long 
as the fund keeps going and pays 
each employee on schedule, no one 
is hurt. It is a deliberate endeavor 
to do a specific job of pensioning 
oldest first and of stretching out the 
least number of employer dollars 
for the longest time. 

Naturally, if this plan were to 
terminate and the fund to be dis- 
tributed, then some employees would 
have been benefited more fully than 
others, but by the very nature of 
the problem some employees or all 
employees must get hurt if a plan 
terminates without previous ade- 
quate contributions from the em- 
ployer. 

But it may be noted, again, that 
as long as it is a going plan, an 
employer could diminish or suspend 
contributions even during every de- 
pression period and then take up 
those contributions again in each 
recurring normal and prosperous 
period with full benefits being paid 
to employees on schedule. 

Of course the public interest is 
involved and so the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue has established ad- 
ministrative rules to be sure that 
the procedure is not used as a dis- 
criminatory device for highly com- 
pensated employees only or for tem- 
porary plans only. 

3ut it represents the orthodox 
type of funding and paying of bene- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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fits in some of the oldest, largest 
and most successful pension systems 
in the country. 

Because of the flexibility of tim- 
ing of employer contributions as re- 
lated to the payment of benefits it 
may be noted that this type of fund- 
ing probably has the maximum de- 
gree of potential permanence of plan 
because an employer can permit such 
a plan to ride out each economic 
storm, since he need not have a fixed 
commitment of employer contribu- 
tions which might rock or wreck 
the boat during such storms. 

Note again that the public interest 
is best served by those plans which 
are likely to be the most permanent 
and to produce full employee bene- 
fits on schedule as they mature. 

Obviously, this aspect is not the 
only criterion which determines the 
selection by the employer of one 
funding method over another. It 
goes without saying that there are 
disadvantages in completely self-ad- 
ministered plans and that there are 
advantages in insured plans. But 
permanence of plan and full em- 
ployee pension benefits are impor- 
tant probabilities of a completely 
self-administered pension system. 

Another is that employees already 
on a pension payroll when a plan 
is installed, as well as active employ- 
ees then older than the normal re- 
tirement age, may be retired on full 
pensions out of the pension trust 
fund as soon as the pension fund be- 
gins, even though some of their 
pension costs may have to be funded 
after they have retired and are re- 
ceiving pension benefits out of the 
trust fund. This is another basic 
feature of this self-administered type 
of funding as contrasted to an in- 
sured plan whereby an insurance 
company requires the full premium 
for each pensioner before it can 
guarantee him his full pension bene- 
fits for life. 


Case #22—Self-Administered Before 
—lInsured After Retirement 


Naturally, one of the first re- 
actions to the foregoing type of Case 
#21 is the longevity hazard because 
pensioned employees may live too 
long and hence tap the fund beyond 
that which was assumed and thereby 
endanger the rights of subsequent 
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pensioners, particularly in a small 
plan. 

Consequently some employers, 
who have preferred the tiexivility 
of employer contributions, and who 
have not been concerned with the 
investment problem during the 
period of accumulation, have ar- 
ranged for the purchase of single 
premium immediate annuities but 
only as each pensioner came up for 
retirement. Thus, when the male 
employee entitled to, say, $100 a 
month pension reaches age 65, they 
would tap the then accumulated 
composite self-administered fund for 
an amount of single premium suf- 
ficient to purchase such pension, for 
instance, $16,000, and continue to 
do likewise with each subsequent 
pensioner. Again we note flexibility, 
provided the fund continues to stay 
“ahead of the sheriff.” But natur- 
ally such a fund, if inadequate, could 
be dissipated sooner under this Case 
#22 because a single premium of 
$16,000 must be “laid on the line” 
to an insurance company when that 
pensioner reaches age 65, whereas 
in previous Case #21 a trust fund 
merely has to provide each $100 
monthly installment pension check 
as it becomes due. 

Of course, either individual single 
premium immediate annuity policies 
or a group annuity may be used as 
the insurance vehicle after retire- 
ment. 

It may be noted that this repre- 
sents the maximum degree of favor- 
itism of priority to the oldest first 
because such a retired employee 
walks away with his fully financed 
pension system guaranteed by an 
insurance company and he gets this 
priority against those who come up 
next in line for retirement as well 
as the youngest employees if the plan 
should ever be terminated. (Subject 
to Mimeograph 5717). 


Case #23—Deposit Administration 
Group Annuity 


This is a type of funding which 
is available in some group insurance 
writing companies, but generally re- 
quires a large case, such as a mini- 
mum of 500 or 1,000 employee bene- 
ficaries. 

This type is similar to Case #22 
except that the insurance company 
acts as the funding vehicle prior to, 
as well as after, retirement. It is 


the closest thing to a self-admin- 
istered fund which is available from 
an insurance company, and repre- 
sents a step in between a self-ad- 
ministered fund and a typical de- 
ferred group annuity plan for those 
cases which are large enough to 
qualify for deposit administration 
and meet the other underwriting 
requirements of the insurance com- 
pany. 


Case #24—Deferred Group Annuity 
—Oldest First for Past Service 


This is the typical orthodox group 
annuity of the deferred annuity type. 
Current service units are purchased 
for each employee participant each 
year, through regular contributions 
by the employer, and the employee 
if the plan is contributory. ‘Lhis 
takes care of future service pension 
benefits. In addition, past service 
pension credits are furnished, us- 
ually at employer expense. Gener- 
ally employer contributions to fund 
past service benefits are allocated 
to specific employees on the oldest 
first principle. This means that if an 
employer has fully provided the past 
service credits, such employees are 
assured of their full past service pen- 
sion credits subsequently during de- 
pression periods, even though the 
employer may find it necessary to 
suspend current contributions during 
such depression periods. Hence the 
most such employees could suffer 
would be in the reduction of their 
current service pension credits if 
the employer failed to make those up 
in the recurring recovery and pros- 
perity periods of the economic 
cycles. 

We see, then, that there is not as 
much flexibility of employer con- 
tributions without affecting em- 
ployee benefits under this Deferred 
Group Annuity Case # 24 as under 
Case #21 which is self-administered 
before and after retirement out of 
one composite fund or even Self-Ad- 
ministered Case #22 which could 
provide current benefits as well as 
past service benefits during depres- 
sion periods, or Case #23, Group 
Annuity Deposit Administration 
type, which could likewise provide 
full current and past service pension 
credits of employees as long as funds 
were available—independent of cur- 
rent employer contributions. 


(Continued on page 58) 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


HAVE been asked frequently to 
Soa the difference between the 
very successful woman underwriter 
who produces at least a quarter of a 
million dollars of business each year, 
and the underwriter who consist- 
ently falls short of this goal. 

This is not an easy question to 
answer, but I am sure that there are 
differences which are exceedingly 
important to both the woman who 
wishes to increase her production 
and to those concerned with her 
supervision. I am convinced, how- 
ever, that the differences between 
women underwriters who write 
$100,000 or less during the course of 
a year and members of our Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table who 
write $250,000 or more each year 
are probably not as great as produc- 
tion figures indicate. The differ- 
ences are not large, nor striking 
ones. In all probability this is due 
to several small factors such as men- 
tal outlook, the physical appearance, 
the relationship with prospects, 
prospecting methods, reaction to un- 
successful sales attempts, records, 
and most certainly planning. Each 
would require extensive develop- 
ment to provide all the answers 
needed for individual underwriters, 
but the successful underwriter dis- 
plays certain characteristics relative 
to each of these factors which seem 
to contribute to her success. 


Characteristics 


For example, the successful wo- 
man is optimistic, cheerful, and en- 
thusiastic. She regards her job as 
a source of professional satisfaction 
and remuneration, but faces the re- 
ality that there will be problems as 
well as rewards. Her general ap- 
pearance is pleasing with good 
health and grooming special assets. 
Her relationship with her prospect 
is always on a business and profes- 
sional basis on which she has an im- 
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portant service to offer and he, in 
turn, can profit. She is ever-mindful 
of the importance of his time and 
limits her interviews to the mini- 
mum. 

The efficient underwriter is a 
good prospector with more pros- 
pects to be seen than time allows. 
Failure in qualifying prospects or 
closing a case does not discourage 
the successful underwriter, since she 
knows that she cannot be successful 
in every case. Rather she tries to 
profit by each experience. Perhaps 
the most important factor is that 
“she plans her work and works her 
plan.” 


Mrs. Bush has been the top woman life 
insurance producer in Louisiana since joining 
the Mutual Life's Baton Rouge Agency in 
1931. Led the company's women agents in 


1941; qualified 11 consecutive years for 
Mutual's Field Club Convention; life member 
Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round Table 
in 1941; served on Executive Committee in 
194445 and elected Chairman for 1945-46. 
Has held offices in Baton Rouge Life Under- 
writers’ Association, being president in 1942- 
43 and is active in church work. She is 
currently Assistant Manager for the Com- 
pany in Louisiana. 





Little Things Count 


Analysis is one way to try to 
approach the characteristics ot the 
successful and unsuccessful under- 
writer. Opinions of other under- 
writers as well are a source of many 
valuable suggestions. When I dis- 
cussed this subject with my asso- 
ciate, Helen Ann Pendergast of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, Baton Rouge, La. 
and a member of our Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, her com- 
ments were so pertinent to the sub- 
ject and her illustrations -of the 
successful and not-so-successful un- 
derwriter so descriptive, I prevailed 
upon her to put down her ideas in 
writing and contribute to this dis- 
cussion. And so with a brief intro- 
duction, she gives you Alice Jones 
and Mary Smith: 


= © 


“The difference between a $100,- 
000 and $250,000 year in this busi- 
ness is something more than mere 
mathematics. It reflects a difference 
between the two producers involved, 
yet this difference may be due to 
only a number of small factors and 
not to any one large discouraging 
cause. 

Few women now producing 
$250,000 or more of business started 
that way. It is pretty safe to assume 
that the average woman underwriter 
in her early years in the field was 
in the $100,000 class and increased 
production gradually. Unquestion- 
ably, as an underwriter learns more 
about her professional work and im- 
proves her prospecting and selling 
methods, and builds prestige and a 
clientele, her production will in- 
crease proportionately. If she fails 
to show an annual increase she is 
either satisfied with her original goal 
or is slowly but surely going out of 
the life insurance business. 

But what are the differences be- 
tween the woman who consistently 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


produces $100,000 and the one who 
produces $250,000 or more? An 
analysis of these differences un- 
doubtedly would result in a number 
of helpful suggestions to those who 
would like to be more successful and 
implement the supervisory program 
directed toward this end. 


G.Q. Rather Than 1.Q. 
Is it just a difference in skill and 


knowledge? Many small producers 
appear to be well equipped with 


technical knowledge of the field and 
an understanding of life insurance. 
Training offered by our Companies 
eliminate those differences and the 
answer to this question is usually 
‘No.’ 

Perhaps as one writer long ago 
suggested, success is due far more 
to G.Q. than I.Q. Small differences 
that color outlook and affect pro- 
ductivity are the persistent offend- 
ers. They create the two contrast- 
ing types of women underwriters— 
one, a $100,000 producer ; the other, 
a representative of the quarter mil- 
lion dollar class. 


“The new booklet, YOUR LIFE 
INSURANCE, is just what re- 
turning servicemen want and 
need. Please send me a supply 
so that I may give copies to 
friends now being separated 
from the services.” 


And SO, in substance, 


have read numerous letters from our men returning from the armed 


forces, following their receipt of the Company's new booklet on 


National Service life insurarice. 


Information and advice, if sufficient and impartial, is always 


appreciated. That is why the life underwriter leaving the services, 


and his friends, regard Your Life Insurance so highly. This booklet 


concerns itself with only one subject: the returning serviceman’s 


life insurance problems. It clearly outlines the benefits of National 


Service life insurance and urges the serviceman to retain and convert 


to-a permanent plan his government policy, and it tells him how to 


do that with a minimum of effort. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 
Goeyunded 1967 


Home Office 
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Alice Jones and Mary Smith have 
lived in the same community tor 
many years. Both have had similar 
educational and social advantages. 
They are attractive women with a 
host of nice friends. Alice produces 
approximately $100,000-$125,000 
annually, while Mary writes at least 
a quarter of a million each year and 
is a Life Member of the Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


Use of Time 


Alice starts the day by attempting 
to do all of her housework before 
she leaves home, arriving at her 
office at mid-morning. Occasionally, 
she is later because the yard-man 
failed to appear or she simply had 
to wait for the laundry truck. She 
is a little worn-out and outdone with 
life by the time she arrives. She 
is a little disheveled and breathless 
as well. Her first contact that day 
with her life’s profession is a nerv- 
ous shuffling and _ re-shuffling of 
prospect cards for forty-five min- 
utes. That doubtful procedure com- 
pleted, she discovers that lunch time 
is at hand and she concludes that 
it is useless to start out to see anyone 
at that hour. After lunch she will 
start out on some concentrated pros- 
pecting, but first she must run an 
errand down the street which de- 
velops into a little hurried window 
shopping that ends in trying on an 
adorable dress or a ‘love’ of a hat 
that could not be resisted. 

By 1:30 she is in motion—actu- 
ally toward a prospect who proves 
to be a hit grumpy due to an indi- 
gestible lunch. At the moment he 
just ‘wants to be alone’ and is not 
interested in his future security. His 
attention is focused on the present 
state of his health and he doesn't 
give a hang for future or past. 

Alice’s attitude is not what you 
would call 100% for she knows that 
she has wasted a good portion of the 
day. It is discouraging to find that 
her very first prospect is not in a 
responsive mood now that she is 
ready to work. Of course there is 
always tomorrow, and perhaps this 
is just one of those days when no 
one is interested in life insurance. 
Perhaps she isn’t in the mood. A 
happy and consoling thought is 
Jane’s tea. She might drop in there 
for a few minutes. Not a bad idea 
for after all an insurance woman 
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needs to keep up her social contacts 
and one always meets interesting, 
new people there. It will give her 
a ‘lift’ and she will work like ‘mad’ 
later in the afternoon. But every- 
thing was so delightful, and by the 
time she could pull herself away it 
was practically dinner time. One 
just couldn’t barge in anywhere at 
that time without an appointment, 
and she was pretty much discour- 
aged with herself anyhow. To- 
morrow would be different . . . 10 
new prospects, 4 interviews . 
(Tuesday, her day for hair and 
nails . . .) but she would make up 
for lost time (as though it ever could 
be done in this business). 


Planning 


Now what has our Mary been 
doing all this time? That is another 
story. Mary left home shortly after 
eight that morning, stopped for her 
mail, and went directly to her office 
to attend to urgent matters and pick 
up her plans for the day. This is 
her regular routine and she follows 
it as faithfully as though she were 
working for someone else—not for 


| herself. She has a pre-arranged ap- 


pecerenpenes tants: 


» sional 
| which she subscribes. 





pointment at 10 o’clock. The pros- 
pect cards which she selected the 
night before have been chosen in 
the same section of town as her 
appointment. By hurrying along 
with her office work she can fit in 
two or three short calls on the way 
to her appointment. The business 
proposal which she presents to two 
partners keeps her busy for the next 
hour, but she still has an hour before 
lunch to finish off her prospect calls 
in that end of town as she returns 
for lunch. As is her frequent prac- 
tice, she has arranged a luncheon 
appointment with a young business 
woman who is interested in a retire- 
ment plan. Some days Mary goes 
home for lunch where she can relax 
and read some of the many profes- 
materials and journals to 


Mary has learned that her time 
for reading is limited. It is either 
at noon or bed-time, but her readine 
has to be done regularly and in small 
snatches or not at all. She decided 
a long time ago that a stack of un- 
read digests and journals was too 
formidable for her and eventually 
were relegated to the trash box un- 
tread. She is convinced that there is 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


UW. have excellent openings in the following 
territories for General Agents and consistent 


producers: 


Arizona 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maryland 


Missouri 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Virginia 


District of Columbia 


You will be especially interested in our Com- 
plete Coverage Package Plan. Also our unique 


Miracle Letter Lead system. And, above all else 
in knowing how you can create $1,000 in re- 
newals the second year by averaging only three 
Package Plan sales weekly and how in five years 
you can have an income that will make you 
financially independent. Correspondence Con- 


fidential. 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


no graduation from life insurance, 
and, because the economic picture 
and social trends are continuously 
changing, she must keep abreast of 
the times and reinterpret her pro- 
fessional field in light of these 
changes. She continually grows in 
her understanding of the place and 
function of life insurance. She often 
finds herself applying these ideas 
without remembering their exact 
source but finding them pertinent at 
the moment. 





In a business-like way this under- 
writer has organized her home re- 
sponsibilities to such an extent that 
they make little demand of her time. 
She has put monetary value on her 
time and refuses to use it for work 
which can be done by a housekeeper 
who comes each day for a few hours. 
Even during the war with no help 
available she changed her mode of 
living so that it was adapted to her 
business career. Life underwriting 

(Continued on the next page) 
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to her is not a part-time job. There- 
fore she has worked out a master- 
plan to coordinate her home and 
business life. She has done this so 
efficiently that she is happy and suc- 





She has developed an inner poise 
that reflects assurance and creates 
confidence. She appears always to 
be busy, but not hurried or worried. 
She devotes time to civic and pro- 
fessional activities holding office and 
serving on committees, but regulates 

















‘nothing succeeds like success’ is 
especially applicable to her. Mary 
is not a paragon. She simply lives 
an organized business and personal 
life and gives attention to the small 
things which make a difference. 
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In line with the Company's progressive policy of providing its representatives a complete line of g half. 

contracts for their clients, effective April Ist, four new policies were added to accommodate the fast i estal 
growing juvenile market. Our complete line of juvenile contracts include: Ordinary Life-Selected Risk; i ordi: 

Life Paid Up at Age 60; 20 Payment Endowment at Age 60; 20 Payment Life; 20 Payment Endowment 4) trary 

at Age 85; 20 Year Endowment; and Endowments maturing at Ages 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. the 

All of these contracts, in the event of death, provide for payment of the ultimate him 

amount at age 5, whereas formerly, the Juvenile contracts provided only for the payment ance 

of the ultimate amount at age 10. ) fact 

This expansion of Juvenile coverage is another reason why 1946 offers an outstanding ; buys 

opportunity for Atlantic Life representatives under the Company's salary and incentive p Mar 

commission plan of operation. well 

Agency and managerial opportunities available in Virginia, North Carolina, | the 

South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia, Tennessee Ings 
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FW gis” my acquaintances who 
sell industrial life insurance, as 
well as in discussions I have heard 
at life underwriters’ meetings, the 
question often arises as to the pres- 
ent and future market in the Indus- 
trial Department of our business. 

My observations in connection 
with this situation are largely per- 
sonal and I think the first thing that 
we must do in forming an opinion in 
connection with this is to recognize 
the fact that there is a different 
market for industrial insurance than 
there is for ordinary. I was fortu- 
nate when I began several years ago 
in having this difference in markets 
thoroughly explained to me and was 
then taken into the field and shown 
by actual demonstration how to dif- 
ferentiate between the buyer of ordi- 
nary and industrial insurance. One 
would have to be infallible to always 
select the right form of insurance 
for the buyer and I would like to 
say that I have made my share of 
mistakes in this connection. 

There are fundamentals, however, 
that my experience has taught me, 
first of which is to determine 
whether or not my prospect pays any 
of his obligations by the year or 
half-year. If he does, it of course 
establishes him as a prospect for 
ordinary insurance. If, on the con- 
trary, he pays most of his bills by 
the week or semi-monthly, I class 
him as a buyer of industrial insur- 
ance, this being established by the 
fact that most everything else he 
buys is paid out of current income. 
Many think, and I agree, that it is 
well to explain ordinary insurance to 
the prospect, showing him the sav- 
ings to him in paying for his insur- 
ance annually. This we find he ap- 
preciates even when he is not able to 
pay it that way. I like to let him 
decide whether or not he can arrange 
to pay for his life insurance other 
than on a weekly basis. In that 
manner, mistakes are avoided in 
writing industrial insurance where 
the prospect is able to pay an ordi- 
nary premium. It is very difficult 
for me to determine what he is able 
to do, even though I have my opin- 
ion, based upon the fact that he and 
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his family pay most of their bills by 
the week. 

Another fundamental that I fol- 
low is to make more or less my own 
credit investigation of the prospect’s 
record in the paying of his obliga- 
tions. This I can do by a few simple 
questions and some outside investi- 
gation. I cannot over-emphasize the 
importance of knowing as much as 
you can about the prospect of in- 
dustrial insurance before. you call 
to see him. 

Now, as to the market. There are 
countless people who need life in- 
surance protection—money that will 
be needed immediately when death 
occurs. These good people do not 
have the training, and in most cases 
lack the income to establish much of 
a savings. They are constantly try- 
ing to improve their standard of liv- 
ing and as we all know, there is a 
continuous increase in this cost. 
This reduces their financial backlog 
to where life insurance is a neces- 
sity. We need but to look at the 





Mr. Resler, a consistent leader in Western 
and Southern's Industrial Department, works. 
out of its South Bend, Indiana Agency. He 
joined the company in 1931; is married; 
currently controls a debit of $375,000; arrears 
average 7%-l0%; yearly collection percent- 
age 103.5 and advance payments average 
385%. Works under a "Trustee" arrange- 
ment with the company. V. P. of local under- 
writers’ association. 





records which are available to all of 
us to determine that a large part of 
over 70 million policyholders are 
owners of weekly premium insur- 
ance, and this ever-expanding mar- 
ket is brought about by conditions 
with which we all are familiar. 

There is a definite need for life 
insurance protection in every home, 
and as long as industrial insurance is 
available, the people are going to 
protect themselves against using up 
their savings when death takes any 
member of the family. The paying 
of these premiums in this easy man- 
ner is something they can do and I 
have found, want to do, if you estab- 
lish in their minds definitely the 
need that they have for this money 
as individuals. 

We must not overlook that we 
Americans are proud of our inde- 
pendence. We have a deep-seated 
aversion to being objects of anyone’s 
charity. Young men get married and 
start from scratch, and raise a fam- 
ily, and for many years just about 
make ends meet. This lack of sur- 
plus cash establishes the market for 
industrial insurance. Endowment 
policies on children make certain an 
amount of cash as these youngsters 
become of age; many of my ac- 
quaintances have used these matured 
endowments to go to business col- 
lege and to learn some skilled occu- 
pation, or to go to a night school 
where a few hundred dollars is all 
that was needed. And because these 
endowment policies were available 
to the parents at the birth of the chil- 
dren, these savings accounts were 
immediately established. 

The basic market for industrial 
insurance is of course the head of 
the family and while I make no pre- 
tense that this will establish any 
great amount of life insurance 
wealth for their families, it definitely 
sets up a fund to take care of all 
expenses incident to the death of the 
father. Therefore, the market for 
this year and years to come is, in my 
opinion, definitely established and it 
is up to us in the business to see that 
the people who should have indus- 
trial life insurance are carefully and 
sincerely canvassed. 
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WE BELIEVE that life under- 
writing should be a_profes- 
sional career; that in order to 
be happy and consequently suc- 
cessful, a man should first have 
the proper aptitude for the 
work, good tools and good 
training in how to use them. 


We select only those men 
with a high aptitude, provide 
them with a complete line of 
policy plans and train them in 
our three schools for—(1) Sales 
Training, (2) Advanced Under- 
writing and (3) General 
Agents, plus follow-up coaching 
in the field. 


A Farmers & Bankers Life 
man is a career man with a 
future. 


THE 
FARMERS AND BANKERS LIFE 
ee nsuvance Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


H. K. LINDSLEY, President 
F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. 








Actuarial—Continued 


printed cash values in policies, and 
as indicated earlier in this article, 
these, in some companies, attain the 
level of the reserves before many 
policy years have elapsed. 

As pointed out in the February 
article, there can be no doubt but that 
the mortuary fund, which provides 
the protection portion of the claim, 
is a general reserve because no man 
knows just when his death will make 
a claim on that fund. The terminal 
reserve of the particular policy, 
(assuming for the moment there is 
such a thing) added to the claim on 
the mortuary fund, enables the full 
face of the policy to be paid to the 
beneficiary. Now, if the company, 
in the year of death, has a printed 
cash value in its policy equivalent to 
the full terminal reserve, surely the 
policy has a very definite terminal 
reserve. Further, if the claim hap- 
pened in the middle of the policy 
year, the terminal reserve, while not 
actually an end-of-the-year terminal 
reserve, would lie somewhere be- 
tween the terminal reserve of the 
current year and the terminal re- 
serve of the previous year, and could 
be ascertained quite definitely. 

Something similar to a definite 
individual terminal reserve occurs 
in the case of the Mortgage Protec- 
tion Policy, where the man is creat- 
ing an increasing asset, or terminal 
reserve, in his home by paying off 
the mortgage, while the insurance 
company covers the decreasing bal- 
ance of the mortgage, which may be 
called the net amount at risk. In 
case of death the title in the home, 
which may be worth $10,000, is 
transferred to the beneficiary. The 
result is much the same as if the man 
had been renting his home, worth 
$10,000, and had been insured for 
a $10,000, say, Endowment at 60 
Policy, the proceeds of which would 
be applied to purchase the home 
which he had been renting. 

We have tried to take a “middle 
of the road” attitude in this article, 
and are much indebted to Mr. 
Budinger for having presented some 
of the arguments in favor of the ideas 
of what we have ventured to call 
the first school of thought. It would 
appear that a great deal of the diver- 
gence of opinion between the first 
and second school of thought arises 
in the matter of how contingency 
funds should be provided. The con- 
tingency fund in its different aspects 
is of such tremendous importance 
and interest that we hope to deal 
with it at greater length, perhaps in 
the next article. 





WOMEN AS PROSPECTS 


OMEN’S purchases of new 
life insurance in 1945 reached 
a new peak and were about one- 
fourth greater than prior to the war, 
it is reported by the Institute of Life 
Insurance, based on an analysis of 
last year’s business of companies 
representing almost 50% of total life 
insurance purchased in the country. 
If the experience of all companies 
was in line with that of the group 
analyzed, the Institute points out, 
last year’s purchases of new insur- 
ance by women were $3,000,000,000 
and represented about 20% of total 
life insurance sales. In addition, 
many employed women acquired ad- 
ditional protection during the year 
under group insurance plans. 


Housewives Buy More 


There was a shift in policy buy- 
ing by women during the past year, 
with housewives showing the great- 
est rate of increase, in contrast to 
the earlier war years when women 
at work showed the greatest gain. 
The 1945 purchases of ordinary in- 
surance policies by housewives in- 
creased about 20% over the previous 
year, while those of women at work 
increased 15%. Last year’s pur- 
chases by working women were, 
however, more than 80% greater 
than in pre-war 1940, while the 
purchases of housewives were about 
50% greater than in 1940. 

Industrial insurance purchases by 
women showed a decrease of about 
3% last year and were about 10% 
below those of 1940. These figures 
alone do not have great significance, 
however, as they merely reflect the 
ability of more women to purchase 
larger policies of the ordinary in- 
surance type during the war years. 
It is significant that 40% of all in- 
dustrial insurance purchased was on 
the lives of women. 


Ownership Peak Reached 


Women’s ownership of life insur- 
ance is now at a record high point, 
with about the same percentage of 
distribution as in the case of new 
purchases. From the company fig- 
ures analyzed, it is indicated that 
about 15% of total ordinary insur- 
ance owned is on the lives of women, 
nearly 45% of industrial insurance 
is On women and over-all, between 
20% and 25% of aggregate life in- 
surance outstanding is on women. 
Applying these percentages to total 
life insurance in force, the total life 
insurance owned by women would 
now appear to be approximately 


$35,000,000,000. 
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G.I. MORTGAGE LOANS 


New York Interpretation 


{PUTY Superintendent of In- 
surance Raymond Harris (New 
York Department) has issued the 
following ruling on the question : 
To what extent may a life in- 
surer make so-called ‘GI Loans’ 
under the provisions of the Insur- 
ance Law, Section 81(6)(a), as 

mended March 27, 1945?” 

lhe ruling follows: 

“Under the aforementioned 
amendment a loan or loans may ex- 
ceed two-thirds of the value of the 
real property securing the same ‘to 
the extent that any such loan or 
loans shall be guaranteed by the ad- 
ministrator of veterans’ affairs pur- 
suant to the provisions of title three 
of an act of Congress of the United 
States of June twenty-second, nine- 
teen hundred forty-four, entitled the 
“Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944,” as heretofore or hereafter 
amended.’ 

“The meaning to be given to the 
words ‘to the extent that such loan 
or loans shall be guaranteed by the 
administrator of veterans’ affairs 
-- -' is made clear upon considering 
the nature and extent of the obliga- 
tion assumed by the guarantee of the 
Veterans’ Administrator. At its in- 
ception the obligation is a guarantee 
of a specific amount. After a default 
has occurred and the holder of the 
mortgage makes his claim to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
‘the amount payable on a claim for 
the guarantee shall be the percentage 
of a loan originally guaranteed ap- 
plied to the indebtedness computed 
as of the date of the claim - -’ 
($31.4321 Regulations). Upon re- 
ceipt of the payment under the guar- 
antee, the holder of the mortgage 
still has the original security to sat- 
isfy the balance of the indebtedness. 
The Administrator is subrogated to 
the contract and the lien or other 
rights of the holder to the extent of 
any sum paid on a guarantee or on 
account of an insured loss, which 
right is junior to the holder’s rights 
as against the debtor or the encum- 
bered property until the holder shall 
have received the full amount pay- 
able under his contract with the 
debtor. (§36.4323) In brief, the 
holder may collect on the guarantee 
of the Administrator in accordance 
with the statute and regulations and 
recoup the balance of his debt out 


asa sae 


of the proceeds of the sale of the 
property at foreclosure or by the 
other methods provided for realizing 
on the security. 

“The underlying standard pre- 
scribed by Section 81 of the Insur- 
ance Law is maintained when the 
indebtedness remaining after the 
payment of the guarantee does not 
exceed the two-thirds valuation of 
the real property securing the loan. 

“Tt is therefore our opinion that 
the amendment to Section 81(6) (a) 
enacted in 1945 is to be interpreted 
as meaning that an insurer may 
make a loan pursuant thereto in an 
amount which does not exceed the 
sum of two-thirds of the value of 
the real property securing the same 
and the dollar amount of the guar- 
antee of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and since the statu- 
tory requirement as to appraisal is 
not affected by the amendment, such 
loan may not in any event exceed 
the appraised value of the real prop- 
erty mortgaged. 

“We are of the opinion that sec- 
ond mortgage loans which are fully 
guaranteed as to principal by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
pursuant to Section 505 of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as hereafter amended, are eligible as 
a reserve investment under para- 
graph (d) of subsection 6 of Section 
81 of the Insurance Law.” 





AVERAGE “ESTATE” PER 
AMERICAN FAMILY UP 65% 
SINCE 1939 


(Exclusive of Corporate Securities Owned) 
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Women's Market—Continued 


annuities and all the 
among the younger group were 
about insurance—either their hus- 
band’s National Service Life Insur- 
ance or about insurance as an invest- 
ment. 

Right now you're probably think- 
ing that this situation reflected 
merely a lack of interest in my talk, 
rather than a lack of opportunity to 
learn about insurance. That could 


PROOF 0’ THE PUDDING 


questions 














“Before coming into the life 
insurance business, I studied 
severcl companies’ con- 
tracts. I chose the Q. V. S. 
contract because it offered 
far more advantages for the 
Field Underwriter than any 
other contract 1 examined. 
What appealed to me espe- 
cially were the lifetime re- 
newal feature and the 
bonus for quality business.” 


F, L. BONNEY, 
Field Underwriter 
Corpus Christi, Texas 





Q... quality 
V... volume 
§...service 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


@ INSURANCE COMPANY 


Clarence J. Daly, President 
W. V. Woollen, Agency V. Pres. 
Home Office: Denver 1, Colo. 
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be—maybe the talk bored them to 
death. But the fact remains that 
there was such a flood of questions 
about insurance that at each meeting 
the Chairman had to break in and 
suggest to the audience that further 
questions might be imposing on 
good nature and that it was time 
for the meeting to close. 


Economic Changes 


Today all of us at least give lip 
service to the idea that if life insur- 
ance is to maintain its place in the 
country’s financial picture it must 
remain alert to the social and eco- 
nomic changes which are taking 
place. And if we apply these high 
sounding thoughts to concrete situ- 
ations we realize that a good many 
of these changes are directly related 
to the market for insurance among 
women. 

Ever since I’ve been in the insur- 
ance business we've talked a lot 
about the need for retirement income 





What a RIDER! 


The USLife's 


TERM RIDER TO 65 
adds 100%, 150%, 200% 
to face amount of basic 
policy having premiums 









payable to 65. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


insurance created by modern living 
conditions—for the small apart- 
ments or houses of today have no 
chimney corners in which Aunt 
Mary, or» Aunt Mary and Uncle 
Harry, can come to spend the dura- 
tion of their old age. But do we 
stop to think of the need for so-called 
“Wife insurance” developed by to- 
day’s employment conditions ? 
While this particular case didn’t 
occur in Detroit, I’m sure there have 
been lots of similar instances here 
and in many large industrial centers. 
A Junior Executive of a large 
corporation was transferred from 
the West to the East but shortly 
after bringing his wife and two 
young children with him his wife 
died of pneumonia. During his 
wife’s illness he’d used up his rather 
slim reserves and tapped the usual 
sources of obtaining ready cash. As 
a result he just wasn’t financially 
able to obtain anyone who could take 
proper care of the children with 
the result that he was away from 
the office a lot and his absences had 
very definitely interfered with his 
business advancement before he was 
able to get the situation worked out. 


Changes Within 


Obviously, under present employ- 
ment conditions there is a need for 
wife insurance. But even incom- 
plete results from some advertising 
our Company has been doing shows 
that people in general don’t realize 
how important this type of insurance 
is. On Buy-lines—an advertising 
column directed toward women’s in- 
terests—a note was run about retire- 
ment income insurance in January 
while a note about wife insurance 
was run in February. This latter 
advertisement appeared just a week 
or two ago so it’s impossible to know 
what the final results from all over 
the country will be. But of the re- 
plies received by our Philadelphia 
Agency, the letters from women re- 
questing information about retire- 
ment imcome insurance outnumbered 
the requests for information on wife 
insurance 30 to 1. 

Aside from changes which have 
their impact on the women’s market 
from the outside, there are changes 
within the market itself. For in- 
stance the Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Re- 
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search of Bryn Mawr College un- 
dertook the tremendous task of an- 
alyzing all current data and authori- 
tative opinion relating to the Amer- 
ican women and World War II. 
Their analysis of the War’s effect 
on Pre-War Trends in Women’s 
Employment is, of course, signifi- 
cant to those of us in the insurance 
business. Here are some of their 
predictions of things to come in vari- 
ous fields : 

Ixecutives—More women _ hold- 
ing bank jobs than in the pre-war 
period—the number of women bank 
officers having risen 40% during 
the war—other executive positions 
less certain. 





Social Work—Greater demand 
than ever before. 
Nursing—Expansion because of 





veteran’s hospital and public health 
progress. 

Transportation — Women will 
continue in lighter jobs as ticket 
sellers but will vanish as conductors, 
operators, etc. 

Aircraft—Continuation though in 
smaller numbers. 

Automobile—Will continue in 
larger numbers than pre-war. 

There is no record of experience 
to prove whether the accuracy of 
these “predictions of things to come” 
will match the accuracy of Drew 
Pearson or not. But at least they 
illustrate the fact that, even though 
in general, women are experiencing 
greater difficulty than men in secur- 
ing employment during the recon- 
version period, there are fields 
which, if cultivated, may yield 
worth-while returns. 


Buy and Hold 


The fact that a good many insur- 
ance representatives must have mas- 
tered the gentle art of appealing 
to women is pretty well proved by 
the fact that in 1944—\the last year 
from which accurate figures are 
available—women were the purchas- 
ers of 35% of the life insurance 
policies sold. Admittedly this per- 
centage isn’t matched by volume 
which was 18% in that same year. 
But even with this smaller volume 
there are some pretty substantial 
advantages on the credit side of the 
picture. 

The Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association made a study 
several years ago on persistency and 
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while the survey did not cover a 
large number of companies, they 
found that for most of the companies 
surveyed, lapse rates by numbers of 
policies over a two-year period were 
around 50% greater on men’s pol- 
icies than on women’s. Women are 
likely to buy a higher premium type 
of contract such as Endowment and 
Retirement Incomes. Also, the aver- 
age woman lives longer than the 
average man. To my mind these 
advantages pretty well answer the 
question whether it is worth while 
to spend time trying to sell to 
women even though the amount of 
the average sale may be less. 

The figures on the percentage of 
policies which have feminine owners 
exclude juvenile sales but, in our 
Company at least in the age group 
under 10 almost as many juvenile 
sales are on the lives of girls as boys. 
The feminine teen age group of 

(Continued on the next page) 





POSITION WANTED 


Army Public Relations Officer returned 
to pre-war sales promotion position with 
life company in New York desires re- 
sponsible position with progressive com- 
pany, future assured. Graduate New 
York University, 1.1.A., L.O.M.A., C.L.U., 
and other insurance courses. Age 36. 
More than I5 years experience home 
office departments, management, per- 
sonnel. Interested in public relations, 
sales promotion, writing & editing, and 
personnel management. Minimum salary 
start $5,200 annual. Write Box L401, 
~ ag eg ge News, 75 Fulton Street, 

ew York 7, New York. 
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THE BOSTON MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE’ CO. 
54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 
A company of high character and ding 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 

JAY R. BENTON, President 
EVERETT H. LANE 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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Congratulations 
To A Host Of 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE MEN 


The Indianapolis Life Insur- 
ance Company is proud of 
its splendid representatives 
in the various states. They 
have been carefully selected 
and are THOROUGHLY 
TRAINED CAREER under- 
writers who are MAKING 
NEW RECORDS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


IN 1945— 


Gain of Insurance in Force will 
be the LARGEST in the Com- 
pany’s 40 years in business. 
Total in force now exceeds 
$153,000,000. 


LAPSE RATIO— 


While always low, is hitting new 
low points. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS 
HIGH— 


Widely known for their success, 
Indianapolis Life representatives 
are setting new high points in 
earnings in 1945. They like the 
Company’s well-balanced con- 
tracts, lifetime service fee and 
pension. They earn a splendid 
income now and build real secu- 
rity for the tomorrows. 


GENERAL AGENCIES— 


Available now at Evansville, In- 
diana; Northwestern Indiana; 
Rockford, Illinois; Davenport, 
lowa, and in a few other choice 
cities in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, 
Texas, Minnesota, Michigan and 
lowa. 


xk 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


A Quality Legal Reserve Mutual Company 


EDWARD B. RAUB A. H. KAHLER 
President 2nd Vice-President 
Supt. of Agencies 
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Women's Market—Continued 


tomorrow will, therefore, grow up 
with a knowledge of insurance and 
I see in the insurance journals that 
father-and-daughter insurance is be- 
ginning to come into the picture for 
business purposes—so the proud old 
business sign “Smith and Son” may 
become “Smith and Daughter” one 
of these days 

Taking one step farther up the 
age ladder, we realize that not only 
for clothes and vacations but for 
insurance the young-girl-with-a-job 


should be America’s most carefully 
coddled customer today. Merchan- 
disers of everything from costume 
jewelry to fur coats play up to this 
market but here’s what one of the 
editors of a magazine, read by this 
group, says about the insurance 
question : 

“Our magazine feels that an edu- 
cational program is needed in such 
fields as insurance, savings and hos- 
pitalization so that the true values 
of those services will impress the 
younger women.” 
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We are proud to present to you the accomplishments of 
another year and gratefully acknowledge the loyal cooperation 
of our Field Representatives and Home Office Employees. 
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GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, President 
as of December 31, 1945 
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Saieche Aenea espn Saluaie-eeace balers $ 27,104,580.75 
as follows 
Cash in Office and Banks ND a r.ni6 beak ain pita baeied cleo $ 475,793.28 
Total MIRREN oso coc 50 tke cat kwanghes 16,658, 136.11 
Ss. arty "Secucities (41.63% . $11,283,498.34 
» Tee County and Municipal (7.71%) ..... 2,090,877.90 
Public Utility gy | or a 2,487,531.69 
GE EES io is ou wscle wine eines a we 362,890.32 
Industrial and Miscellaneous (1.60%) 433,337.86 
ES orale enh 0 Sarde aie aie kidea.taie' 6 acta b bach ea ee 476,697.85 
First Mortgage Loans and Contracts (24.41%) .........00+ 6,615,462.75 
Home Office and Other Real Estate (.72%) ......0.-2e000+ 196,050.00 
Loans to Policyholders (6.78%) .......ceccsccecccccccece 1,837,069.08 
Interest accrued to December 31, 1945 (.51%) .......ee00- 137,841.16 
| Current Net Premiums in all other items (Net) (2.61%)... 707,530.52 | 
We EEE, CUMMEEEBERE GE 6.5 owes uidwa.keesesaeeee pomcehastaa earecece $ 23,848,497.59 
Legal reserves on all policies, annuities, and supplementary 
REA heen e ee 21,974,312.42 
Dividends and coupons declared and payable to policyholders 
ED 6d. En b bench wi6d 69 nO ON eS WE Raa 413,523.00 
Dividends and coupons accrued but left by policyholders to 
Sle ik ae es Dac cia hs ao ed oh etnahe mh ete ban 831,196.00 
Claims for which proofs are not complete EET ae eye 131,105.74 
Federal and State taxes accrued in 1945 but payable in 1946 
Fe rat la sib, bag) g-a,4:4 Sh SAAN Dos. WA Ww oid 4 Ere Le 103,998.63 
Premiums and interest paid in advance ............0.+0000- 317,853.28 
ccrued commission and current accounts .............++- 76,490.52 
The excess of assets over liabilities amounting to ............ $ 3,256,101.16 
consists of 
SE. Scktnee Onknd bade we keeeeasionaeeadans $ 250,000.00 
NE eho k es aah a dick anise bd athlae sie pee aie ee 1,520,473.16 
Special Contingency Funds .................. 985,628.00 
Surplus to be transferred to Capital account and 
| SED bod bc doobenss00d4cca00s0 840.008 500,000.00 
| Results for the Year 1945 
Total Paid to Policyholders during 1945 ..... $ 587,710 
| Total Paid to Beneficiaries during 1945 ...... 648,565 
| Increase in Assets over 1944 .........-...+-- 3,223,610 
Increase in Insurance In Force during 1945 ... 16,183,202 
Insurance In Force, Dec. 31, 1945 ........... 144,006,004 
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And take another group which 
is of considerable importance today 
—returned service women— 

Valuable insight as to possible 
postwar thinking on family security 
is gained from a recent survey made 


by the Army among a group of 
WACS attached to the First Air 
Force. 


Life Insurance appears to hold 
high rank as a factor in their post- 
war plans. It is one of their three 
leading objectives for life after the 
war—the three being. home owner- 
ship, life insurance, and further edu- 
cation. 


Future 


The fact that the insurance poli- 
cies bought by women have in- 
creased from 20% of all policies sold 
in 1940 to 35% in 1944 shows that 
women are beginning to realize that 
life insurance can fill their specific 
needs. This gain during the wartime 
period reflects another factor too. 
In my opinion, it is to some extent 
a reflection of the splendid work 
done in the field by women under- 
writers during the war. 

The president of the New York 
Stock Exchange was quoted recently 
as saying: 

“The best evidence one could wish 
to have of the enlightened conception 
which our companies have with re- 
spect to their stockholder relations is 
the increasing recognition of women 
as a constructive force in our indus- 
trial enterprises. Management is to 
be congratulated not only on the 
enlargement of women’s interest in 
the affairs of companies, but also in 
its recognition of their genuine prac- 
tical value to these companies as se- 
curity holders.” 

In the life insurance world, too, 
the war has accelerated the trends 
toward increasing recognition of 
women as a constructive force in 
business building and toward a reali- 
zation of their importance as policy- 
holders. 

And now that we are actually in 
the post-war world, to my mind we 
will scarcely be keeping up with 
progressive business trends if, in the 
life insurance business, we “under- 
estimate the power of a woman” 
either on the making or the receiving 
end of sales. 


Aidiinn Detroit Life Underwriters. 
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RECRUITING TOMORROW'S AGENT-—Continued 


3. Production. There was surprisingly little varia- 
tion in per man month production according to previous 
occupation, but the median per man month production 
while under contract for the group was low, only $3,000 
or at the rate of $36,000 per year. 

1. Veterans. Particularly significant is the produc- 
tion data on veterans. Those veterans who have had 
previous experience and have returned to their com- 
panies are doing an outstanding production job with 
a median per man month production of just over $11,- 
000. It is estimated that as of the end of the war in 
Europe agents’ contracts equalling approximately 15% 
of total contracts in force, for both Ordinary and 
\\eekly Premium companies, were being held in sus- 
pense for individuals serving in our armed forces. 

This relatively large total is now diminishing rapidly, 
probably in the same proportion as the decrease in our 
armed forces, but it will continue to be a major factor 
in our manpower situation in the coming months. Most 
fortunately, as our initial studies show and as individ- 
ual company studies confirm, these returning veterans 
are, to use a military term, being reactivated into our 
ranks in an excellent fashion. The retraining and re- 
fresher programs we prepared and put into operation 
and the fine work we and our Managers did in keeping 
in touch with these men during their tenure of armed 
service are now bearing results. It is gratifying of 
course and we hope the trend will continue. 

The situation with regard to veterans who have not 
had previous life insurance experience does not appear 
at this time to be so encouraging. The survey shows 
that the inexperienced veterans recruited by these com- 
panies have a median per man month production lower 
than the median of $3,000 for the total group. How- 
ever, this situation is probably not as bad as it appears. 
The inexperienced veterans recruited during the first 
four months of the survey also showed a very poor 
beginning but those who remained with the company 
at least six months have raised their production to a 
level of $8,500 per man month, a better showing than 
that made by other inexperienced agents on the same 
basis. 

There appears to be two reasons for the relatively 
greater improvement for these veterans. The first is 
that they get into production slowly which is probably 
not surprising. The second is that this group experi- 
enced a higher-than-average early termination rate which 
indicates intentional postselection. It is obvious that 
more careful preselection might have avoided the neces- 
sity for this high early termination. 

We may be encouraged by the progress of these newly 
recruited veterans who have been with us long enough 
to “feel at home.” But we must face the disturbing 
fact that if high terminations continue our prestige will 
not be improved. 


Program for Agency Departments 
Twenty-eight years ago an able company officer, now 
president of his company made the following statement 
before the first formal meeting of the Agency Officers 


Association. He said: 
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“No other business has such an insatiable appetite 
for new employees. in tact, many of us find our chet 
occupation in searching tor men who will consent to 
give the business a trial. We are 1n most cases not deal- 
ing with applicants but are actually selling our propo- 
sition to more or less unwilling users.”’ 

It may well be that this provlem will be always with 
us. Perhaps it is “the nature ot the beast.” I preter to 
believe that this statement, however, is not as applicable 
today as it was then. In these three decades 1 1s un- 
deniable that we have made enormous progress. before 
and even during the war many compamies have greatly 
improved the quality of their manpower and a few com- 
panies have even made numerical gains as well. 

We have observed the agency operations of some of 
these companies with great interest in order to see if 
we could isolate some of the principal reasons that seem 
to contribute to their results. We believe these five basic 
factors (rules of action) are common to most: 

1. Leadership: The Agency Department has itself 
taken the initiative and provided its General Agents or 
Managers with active and positive leadership. It is 
probably true that if the individual is left to his own 
devices (in this case the Manager and recruiting) only 
the very resourceful and capable will find the efficient 
way to do the job. Management usually knows a better 
way, or can find the time and the manpower to explore, 
experiment, and discover it. An Agency Department 
that is willing to take the leadership, that knows what 
it wants and which closely integrates manpower objec- 
tives with its over-all objectives can and will provide 
tremendous aid to the man in the field charged with 
building career underwriters. Surveys conducted by the 
Bureau indicate that where such leadership has been 
provided by the Home Office the underwriters have 
reacted favorably to it. 

2. A Recruiting Procedure: In providing that lead- 
ership is seems to follow almost of necessity that a sound 
new organization procedure must be developed and that 
field management must be shown how to use that pro- 
cedure effectively. Many companies have found it 
feasible to formulate what for want of a better word 
I will call a standardized program for finding and con- 
tracting prospective agents, which includes at least three 
definite procedures, all closely integrated : 

First, a technique for prospecting for qualified men 
based on one or more of the established and proved 
methods of recruiting. 

Second, a specific and definite selection procedure de- 
signed to bring to bear on this problem the very best of 
present-day selection knowledge. This usually means 
that the use of a selection device such as the Aptitude 
Index be made a definite requirement; that there be 
several interviews with the applicant and his famiily, 
and that the use of credit reports and bonds be required. 

Third, the development and use of a procedure and 
tools to be used by the Manager in describing and selling 
the career to those who measure up to the selection 
standards. In this connection several companies have 
found that the training of agency heads in interviewing 
techniques helps in persuading top-flight men to come 
into the business and is therefore indirectly a selection 
device. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Many impressive facts are revealed by 
a study of the past history of the business 
of life assurance, particularly its depend- 
ability, the fundamental soundness of the 
principles on which it is based, and the 
facility with which it adapts its policies and 
practices to meet the needs of changing 
conditions. 


During the seventy-five years which 
have passed since the Sun Life of Canada 
issued its first policy, life assurance has 
been confronted with every form of haz- 
ard, involving both insurance and invest- 
ment risks. It has passed through periods 
of depression and inflation, wars and ep- 
idemics. Under all these varying condi- 
tions the Sun Life has never failed to meet 
any obligation immediately on its becom- 
ing due, and to-day it presents a picture 
of financial strength which is a source of 
pride and satisfaction to all interested in 
its progress, and which holds great prom- 
ise for the future. 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 








RECRUITING TOMORROW'S AGENT—Continued 


The point in connection with an organized recruiting 
procedure such as tnis 1s tnat held management must 
be snown how to recruit. Agency heads must be shown 
that the job is not tormidable and if you can demonstrate 
that a procedure will work they will want to master it. 

3. Training and the Sales Flan: in addition to tur- 
nishing the actual recruiting procedure, there 1s, m a 
complete program, the need tor a practical sales plan 
for new men and the willingness on the part ot the 
Agency Department to take the lead in making available 
to agency heads the best in training techniques. The 
T.W.1. program, for example, has turnished many of 
these companies with some extremely valuable tech- 
niques for more efficient training and more important 
for “training the trainer.” As a matter of fact, it might 
be more accurate to say, ‘for training the trainer to 
train.” In this training area, too, it has been demon- 
strated by many of these companies that if the program 
of training and selling is sound, practical, and well 
integrated with other parts of the new organization job 
only the most obdurate Managers and General Agents 
will show reluctance to use it. Most important, a train- 
ing plan which gets results will be a great impetus to 
actual recruiting, particularly of quality men. Too often 
a Manager hesitates to attempt to bring into his organi- 
zation the type of men we want because he secretly 
doubts his ability to train them successfully with the 
tools and methods he is in the custom of using. 

4. A Financing Program: The fourth basic factor 
is that if the program is. at all worth while, it must be 
backed up with a certain amount of Home Office financ- 
ing aid either direct to new agents or to agency heads 
who are responsible for the new man. More and more it 
has appeared to us that those who have embarked on 
a complete new organization program are willing to 
back their faith in the effectiveness of the procedures 
they have instituted with money. They have felt that 
even though their combined talents have brought forth 
a plan of induction and training which has worked as 
well as could reasonably be expected in actual practice, 
nevertheless, widespread use of it could be expected 
among agency heads only if the originators of the plan 
were willing to back their convictions with financial aid. 
It is important to note that these financing plans have 
without fail been soundly constructed with particular 
emphasis on one hand for providing adequate incentive 
to field management to actually use the plan and on the 
other for providing adequate safeguards for the com- 
pany’s money in the form of selection standards, train- 
ing standards, supervision or follow-up standards, and 
stop-losses. 

5. Place Responsibility in One Place: And finally, 
although there are undoubtedly other basic and common 
factors, these companies tend to define the new organi- 
zation job and place responsibility for its execution in 
one place. We, as officers of an Agency Department, are 
all concerned with the problem, of course. Often, how- 
ever, this extreme concern on the part of the many re- 
sults in constructive work or thought on the part of no 
one. Just as we have found it efficient and profitable to 
have in our Agency Departments a training specialist, a 
sales promotion or advertising specialist, and frequently 
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all expert on agency costs, so it would seem worth while 
to lave one person who would head our personnel divi- 
sion and who wouid be responsible tor carrying out man- 
power policy. 1t would not mean any cessauon ot tne 
etturts of others in this field but tuat the entire job 


would be better organized and correlated with otuer 
tunctions, 


Interrelated Problem 


\Vhen we recognize that our new organization prob- 
lem 1s not an isoiated problem but one highly interre- 
lated with others, then we will be in a position to make 
real progress. At one of the first joint meetings ot tnese 
orgamizauons that | attended a speaker suggested a 
department 1n the company tor underwriting agents in 
the same manner that we have a department tor under- 
writing applicants for insurance. Maybe it will be worth 
while to install a personnel department which will be 
concerned with the broader aspects of new organization 
work including the highly important selection phase. 

We have seen trends, in some companies to a marked 
degree, in others to a lesser degree which are indicative 
of the industry’s recognition of this quality manpower 
concept. For example, the setting of quotas by agency 
and by company which are in effect top limits on number 
of new men who can be assimilated in a given period, 
emphasis, as indicated by the Bureau study I have just 
quoted on measuring early the effectiveness of new 
organization procedures through the per-man month 
production measuring stick; a growing awareness of 
the very fundamental cost approach as set forth in 
Laurence Morrison’s searching study “The Value of An 
Agent.” 

The cost approach to new organization is probably 
one of the major keys to our future progress and policy 
and will undoubtedly be studied and explored to much 
greater extent in the immediate years ahead. 

Probably only through that approach can we arrive 
at an answer that will be powerful and convincing 
enough to influence top management particularly it 
there seems to be a need to change from present methods 
of agency management to what at present may be con- 
sidered experimental methods. 

For example, until we can conclusively prove that a 
new organization procedure involving rigid selection, 
thorough training, and careful and continuing direction 
or supervision is more profitable and at least as effective 
as other methods of securing business, the building of 
a permanent organization of career agents will be 
considered by many to be the most difficult method of 
accomplishing the desired end results, i.e.—a satisfac- 
tory volume of new business of reasonable quality at 
reasonable cost. 

We should put our research facilities to the task, 
therefore, of determining, through the cost approach, 
just what general agency management procedure is the 
most efficient, using as our measuring rods cost to pol- 
leyowner, cost to company and public reaction to the 
method. Again for example, if the building of career 
agents method proves to be cheaper and more efficient, 
sound management will follow that path. If it should 
prove to be more expensive we must look to other 
methods if we are to continue to seek improvement. 
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A CAREER OF SERVICE 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany offers progressive service oppor- 
tunities. Contracts are fair. First year 
and vested renewal commissions are 
liberal. Group life insurance is provided 
at company expense. A well rounded 
line of policies and friendly relations 
between the field force and the Home 
Office enhance service opportunities. 

OPENINGS IN VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, 


NORTH CAROLINA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
TENNESSEE AND ALABAMA. 






S TRONG- PROGRESSIVE 


enantloah 


Vf L INSURANCE C0., INC. 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 
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A lot of work has been done on this approach, the 
ground has been broken, but more can and will be ac- 
complished and it at least offers a solution to manage- 
ment seeking the best way. 

And finally there is one other significant, though in- 
tangible, factor that will unquestionably enter into our 
future recruiting operations. Holgar Johnson has well 
stated it on several occasions as being the trend towards 
the consideration of the life insurance industry as a 
public service industry—as being a type of public utility, 
if you prefer. That is a universal trend in many ways 
brought on by the shifting of our political and economic 
theories. It is summed up in a phrase from the very 
significant report recently issued by the committee on 
general education of Harvard University that reads 
“The day of the scholar and gentleman has passed, the 
day of the scholar and citizen has begun.” 


We have frequently said that our fieldmen are our in- 
dustry’s ambassadors to the great public. If that is true. 
you might well ask therefore do we want “career diplo- 
mats” to represent us in this important post or do we 
prefer that our case be presented by inexperienced men 
whom we have chosen on the basis of expediency alone ? 
We must recognize that we have an obligation to con- 
duct our personnel program so as to incur only public 
good will. We owe it to the public, ourselves, our policy- 
owners, our agents, and to prospective agents. 
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L.L.A.M.A. QUARTERLY MEETING 


DUCATIONAL and_ research 

matters, with special emphasis on 
veterans’ problems, took up much of 
the time of the quarterly meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, held in Chicago, March 
21-22. This was the first full meet- 
ing of the Board since the merger of 
the Sales Research Bureau and the 
Life Agency Officers Association 
into the new Association in January 
and numerous steps were taken to 
integrate the expanding activities of 
the organization. 


Purdue Plan 


Special interest was taken in the 
report on insurance marketing 
courses made by Ray Johnson, assist- 
ant vice-president of the New York 
Life, who presented a summary of 
the results in the first year of opera- 
tion of the only such course now 
operating, that at Purdue Univer- 
sity.* A check of sales results of the 
students, who go to school for five 
weeks and then do 12 weeks field 
work, showed that in the first class 
the 36 men, in their first four weeks 
of field work, sold an aggregate of 
$702,000. In the second class, the 
first four weeks showed a total pro- 
duction of $802,000. This was an 
average of more than $5,000 per 
week per man. It was also shown 
that about 80% of the students were 
veterans and over two-thirds were 
either college graduates or had some 
prior college training. 

Because of the widespread inter- 
est in this work at Purdue and the 
interest in colleges throughout the 
country in establishing — similar 
courses, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Training was asked to ex- 
plore the possibility of setting up 
similar courses in several additional 
colleges or universities and to make 
certain that such work was coordi- 
nated with the general training pro- 
gram f both the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 


*See April 1946 
for complete story. 
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Other angles of the educational 
needs of life insurance were also dis- 
cussed. It was proposed to make a 
survey of college undergraduates in 
order to find out what they are 
thinking about their future careers. 
Armed with this, it would then be 
possible to find what life insurance 
has to offer to meet the students’ 
thinking and set up working plans 
to bring more college men directly 
into life insurance. This investiga- 
tion will also go into work with col- 
lege placement officers and the mat- 
ter of college courses on life insur- 
ance. 





In the discussion of the veterans’ 
problems, it was reported that the 
Veterans Administration is planning 
to announce some important changes 
in the program of veteran training 
on the job. Managerial companies 
in the life insurance business will 
probably be able to qualify for vet- 
eran training nationally and general 
agency companies as well, where 
they operate in a large number of 
states. The Board members drew up 
three additional suggestions, relative 
to veteran training on the job, sup- 
plementing the Code _ recently 
adopted by the Association: (1) 
that companies do not qualify veter- 
ans for G, I. benefits until they have 
been in training in the company for 
at least 90 days, as that period has 
usually measured an agent’s eventual 
success or failure; (2) that com- 
panies be encouraged to require 
monthly reports .on the veterans’ 


progress, while they are drawing 
benefits; and (3) that companies 
limit the number of new men being 
brought in, to keep them in line with 
the needs of the area, and the com- 
pany and agency facilities for train- 
ing them. Careful supervision of all 
such trainees was urged by the 
Board, wherever the job-training 
work was undertaken. 

Possibility of setting up a division 
of the Association to cover research 
into accident and health sales was 
discussed by the Board at length and 
a Committee was appointed, with 
William M. Rothermael, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mutual Life, as 
chairman, to explore the need for 
such activities and their adaptability 
to the Association’s general pro- 
gram. Other members of this com- 
mittee are: Frank Barnes, vice- 
president, Ohio State Life; Ray 
3elknap, director of agencies, Occi- 
dental Life of California; and J. C. 
Higdon, president, Business Men’s 
Assurance. 


Committees 


“Agency Practices” were dis- 
cussed by the Board and the present 
plan of voluntary adoption of a 
“Code” in Canada was seen as 
adaptable to conditions in this coun- 
try. A Committee on Field Per- 
sonnel was named, with Dudley 
Dowell, vice-president of the New 
York Life, as chairman, to investi- 
gate and prepare an “Agency Prac- 
tices Code” in cooperation with the 
N.A.L.U. for possible voluntary 
adoption by both company and 
agency units, as a basis for filing 
with state supervisory officials as a 
model. 

Wendell F. Hanselman, president 
of the Association, announced the 
committee chairmen for the year as 
follows: Finance Committee, Grant 
L. Hill, director of agencies, North- 
western Mutual Life; Planning 
Committee for Companies having 
under $150,000,000 ordinary insur- 
ance in force, Frank L. Barnes, vice- 
president, Ohio State Life; Plan- 
ning Committee for Companies 
writing industrial and_ ordinary, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NEWS 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Aetna Life: Arwood Henderson, in the 
business since 1933, has been named 
Agency Assistant in the Life Agency 
Department. 


= & & 


A.L.C.: The Peoples Life Insurance 
Company, Washington, D. C., has been 
admitted to membership in the Conven- 
tion, bringing the total number of com- 
panies so afhliated to 211. 


x * & 


American Mutual Life: Insurance in 
force passed the $100,000,000 mark on 
March 1 last. New business in February 
showed a gain of 75% over the same 
month in 1945, 


o & & 
American National: 7. Chester John- 
son has been appointed Regional Super- 


intendent of Industrial Agencies of the 
Eastern Division. 


* & & 


Baltimore Life: J. B. 
appointed Manager 
Baltimore 1 District. 


x k * 


Mears has been 
of the company’s 


Bankers Life (lowa}: Col. Eugene T. 
Severin has been named Regional Group 
Manager for the company in Northern 
California. 

New Ordinary business for February, 
1946 showed a gain of 121% over the 
same month in 1945. 


xk *& 


Bankers National: Jesse M. Hodge has 
been appointed District Manager for the 
company in San Diego, Calif. Mr. Hodge 
has been in the business for over 13 
years. 


x *k * 





Berkshire Life: New paid business for 
March, 1946 showed a gain of 13% over 
the same month in 1945 and the com- 
parable gain for the first quarter of this 
year was 37%. 


xk * 


Boston Actuaries’ Club: The principal 
speaker at the 15th anniversary meeting 
of the Actuaries’ Club of Boston was 
Edward W. Marshall, Vice President & 
Actuary of the Provident Mutual and 
President of the Actuarial Society of 
America. Mr. Marshall spoke on “The 
Local Actuaries’ Clubs and the National 
Societies.” Forty-five members of the 
Club participated in the meeting. 
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IN THE FIELD 


Boston Mutual: Edmund M. Wright, 
formerly with the John Hancock Mutual 
Life in various sales capacities, has been 
appointed Superintendent of Agencies. 

John W. Paige, C.L.U., in the business 
since 1928, has been appointed Executive 
Assistant. 

Alfred Enerud, in the business in this 
country since 1923, has been elected Audi- 
tor oi the company. 


= &® ® 
California-Western States: George 
Calhoun, who is blind and uses a “seeing 
eye” dog, has presented his Manager at 
the San Diego Agency with a new ap- 


plication for insurance each Monday 
morning for the last 26 weeks. 
Leland C. Tallman has been named 


Educational Director. 


x & & 


Canadian Sales: New paid Ordinary 

in the Dominion of Canada for Febru- 

ary, 1946 totaled $87,621,000. In the 

Crown colony of Newfoundland the 

amount of new Ordinary was $604,000. 
2 = 


Central Life Assurance: New paid busi- 
ness for the first quarter of 1946 showed 
a gain of 51% over the same period in 
1945. 

x * * 


Columbian National Life: Leo R. 
Porter, in the business since 1930 and 
most recently General Agent for the Lin- 
coln National Life, has been named 
General Agent for the company in Salt 
Lake City, succeeding A. W. Wright, 
who is continuing as a personal producer 
after 34 years as a General Agent. 


xk * 
Commonwealth Life: Charles P.° 
Thomas, formerly Vice President and 


member of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Trust Company in 
Louisville, has been named Manager, of 
the company’s Claim Department, fol- 
lowing his discharge from active duty 
in the armed services. 

Victor B. Gerard, formerly with 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Company, 
and recently demobilized with the rank 
of Lieutenant Commander in the Navy, 
has been named Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 


Ss 2 


Continental American: Paul E. Van 
Horn, with The Travelers in various 
sales capacities since 1935, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies. 





























The volume of new business for Janu- 
ary, February and March each repre- 
sented the largest production for those 
months in the company’s history. The 
gain for the first quarter over the simi- 
lar period in 1945 was 67%. 


. 2 Ff 


Connecticut General: The following 
Agencies have been selected to receive 
awards for outstanding accomplishment 
during 1945: Baltimore, John V. Breisky, 
Manager; Erie, Charles R. Pixler, Gen- 
eral Agent; Newark, R. Barry Greene, 
Manager; Philadelphia, Stuart F. Smith, 
Manager. 

x * * 


Equitable Life (lowa}: The largest 
volume of paid life insurance ever to be 
secured in any one month in the history 
of the company was attained in March, 
1946 and showed a gain of 75.6% over 
the same month in 1945. The comparable 
gain for the first 3 months of this year 
was 84.7% 

x kk 


Federal Life: Dr. Clifton L. Reeder has 
been appointed Assistant Medical Direc- 
tor. 

xe = 


Fidelity Mutual Life: New paid business 
for March, 1946 showed a gain of 74% 
over the same month in 1945 and the 
comparable increase for the first quarter 
of this year was 68%. 


x kk 


Franklin Life: James O. Miller, form- 
erly with the Prudential, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent in Erie, Pa. 

Norman N. Miller, formerly with the 
Metropolitan, has been appointed As- 
sistant State Manager of Alabama, with 
headquarters in Montgomery. 

A. B. Kurrus, Asst. Secretary, has been 
made Asst. Treasurer and Supervison of 
City Loans; G. B. Aldrich has been made 
Asst. Secretary and Supervisor of F.H.A. 
and Veterans’ Loans. 

New business showed a gain of 113.2% 
for the first quarter of 1946, compared 
with the same period in 1945. 





x *k * 


General American Life: Ernest Gray, 
C.L.U., in the business for 18 years, has 
been appointed Manager of the com- 
pany’s Wichita, Kansas branch office. 

(Continued on the next page) 








Recent Developments—Continued 


Eugene Polhamius, in the business for 
many years, has been appointed Associ- 
ate General Agent in Chicago. 

New paid business for the first quarter 
of 1946 showed a gain of 60% over the 
same period in 1945. 


~ ee * 


George Washington Life: Roy M. 
Wehrle, Agency Secretary prior to enter- 
ing the armed services, has been named 
Director of Agencies. At the same 
time Frank H. Oshlo, Jr., Associate 
Actuary before joining the Navy, was 
promoted to Actuary. 


x & & 


Great American Reserve: Russell F. 
Good, with the company since 1941, has 
been elected Vice President in charge 
of Group and Franchise Department. 


x kw k 


Great Southern Life: C. B. Albright, in 
the business since 1931, has been named 
Manager of the company’s Austin, Texas, 
Agency. 
xk ke 

Great-West Life: Has entered the state 
of Ohio and R. C. Searle has been ap- 
pointed Branch Manager in Columbus. 


xk *k 


Guarantee Mutual Life: L. S. Norman, 
recently discharged from the Navy, has 


been appointed Assistant Actuary. From 
1937 to 1943, Mr. Norman served in 
actuarial capacities at the Central Life 
of Illinois and the Michigan Life. 


x *k* * 


Guardian Life: Harold A. Osborne, in 
the business since 1924, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the company’s San 
Jose, California Agency. This is a new 
Agency located in the Burrell Build- 
ing and was opened April 1 last. 

Daniel J. Reidy, with the company 
since 1929 and recently released from 
the armed services as a _ Lieutenant 
Colonel, has been appointed Assistant 
Vice President. 

Peter V. Clarke, with the company 
since 1931, has been appointed Mortgage 
Secretary, succeeding Burlye B. Poun- 
cey, who resigned to become a director 
and Ist Vice President of Ivor B. Clark, 
Inc., a New York City mortgage in- 
vestment house. 


x *&* * 


Home Life: New business in March, 1946 
was the largest in the company’s 86 year 
history for any one month. The gain 
over March, 1945 was 52% and the cor- 
responding gain for the first quarter of 
1946 was 49%. 

John Jay Pierrepont, formerly a Com- 
mander in the United States Navy, has 
been elected to the Board of Directors. 
There has been a Pierrepont on the 
Board of Directors of the company since 
its inception in 1860. 


Illinois Bankers Life: New Ordinary Life 
insurance in March, 1946 showed a gain 
of 45.9% over the same month last year 
and the comparable gain for the first 
3 months of this year was 47.2%. 


x & ® 


Jefferson Standard: Luther T. Bass, 
with the company since 1927, has been 
appointed Assistant Secretary in charge 
of disability claims and inspections. 

Dr. Paul J. Chambers, of Charlotte, N. 
C., has been appointed Asst. Medical 
Director of the company. Lt. Chambers, 
recently out of the Navy, received his 
M.D. in 1929. 

x 2 & 


John Hancock Mutual: The following 
group appointments have been made: 
Henry G. Wischmeyer, Jr., Service Rep- 
resentative in the Milwaukee office; 
Theodore W. Leet, in similar capacity at 
Cleveland, Ohio; Tyler A. Redfield and 
Burton L. O’Neill have been assigned 
to the Group Annuity Sales Division in 
the home office; Robert L. Morgan and 
Robert E. Harding have been appointed 
Service Representatives at the New 
England Group office and Charles M. 
Crumbaker has been transferred from 
Cleveland to Buffalo as Service Repre- 
sentative. 

Has opened its first district agency 
in Dallas, Texas, under the manager- 
ship of Orville M. Ericksen. Several 
other agencies in Texas cities will be 
opened in the near future to write in- 
dustrial business. 
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THE NEXT 


That's the streamlined, Organized Selling Plan for Minnesota 


Mutual agents. 


Anticipating post-war insurance trends, The Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has re-formulated its Organ- 
ized Selling Plan, particularly designed to extract the maximum 


results from selling efforts. 


The Organized Selling Plan is tailored to fit Minnesota 
Mutual's "a policy for every purpose" program. It saves you 
time, eliminates waste effort and earns you money. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


MINUTE 
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L.IL.A.M.A.: The Jefferson National 
Life of Indianapolis, Indiana and_ the 
Mutual Savings Life of St. Louis, Mo., 
have been admitted to membership in 
the Association, bringing the total num- 
ber of companies so affliated to 150 in 
Canada and the United States. Twelve 
associate member companies represent 
several foreign companies. 


x * * 


L.O.M.A.: The 1946 Spring Conference 
at the Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. 
J., May 910 next, will feature “Per- 
sonnel Administration.” The Life Office 
Management Association has engaged 
several outstanding speakers and op- 
portunities will be presented to discuss 
each speech. 
xk * 


Life of Virginia: This company, the old- 


est in the South, observed its 75th an- 
niversary last month. 


°*. & @ 


Manhattan Life: New paid business for 
the first 3 months of 1946 showed a gain 
of 55% over the same period in 1945. 


=x & ®@ 


Massachusetts Mutual: Kenneth W. 
Perry, C.L.U., an Asst. Director of 
Agencies, has been appointed General 
Agent at Hartford, Conn., succeeding 
Orrin S. Spencer, who died on March 
10 last. Mr. Perry entered the business 
in and has been with the Massachusetts 
Mutual since 1931. 


x kk 


Metropolitan Life: Emile P. Arnautou, 
with the company since 1922, has been 
appointed Superintendent of Agencies 
of the Great Lakes territory, succeeding 
the late John H. Behrmann. 

J. F. Vallery, formerly Manager for 
the company in Meridian, Miss., has been 
transferred in similar capacity to Fort 
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Smith, Arkansas, succeeding Willard W. 
McAden, who was named Manager at 
Bristol, Tenn. district. 

John H. Morrison, Manager at King- 
ston, N. Y., has been transferred in simi- 
lar capacity to Glens Falls, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding John J. Higgins, who is moving 
on to Middletown District Office. Paul 
N. Miller has been named Manager of 
the District Office of the North Shore 
(Chicago, Illinois), succeeding the late 
L. J. Larson. 

John F. Daniels, formerly Manager for 
the company in Poplar Bluff, Mo., has 
been transferred in a similar capacity 
to the Wyandotte (Kansas City), Kan- 
sas, district office, succeeding John R. 
Buhr, who in turn was transferred to 
Hyde Park (St. Louis), Missouri, dis- 
trict. 

Charles W. Curtin, Manager at Hyde 
Park (St. Louis) Missouri, district, is 
now performing similar functions in 
Omaha, Nebraska, where he succeeded 
Norval S. Pierce, who was transferred 
to the Chouteau (St. Louis) district, 
succeeding Albert W. Brock, who moved 
to Poplar Bluff, Mo. To complete the 
changes, John R. Buhr moved from 
Kansas City, Kansas to Hyde Park (St. 
Louis) district office. 

Walter L. Hall, formerly Assistant 
Manager for the company in its Susque- 
hanna (Harrisburg), Penna. district, has 
been appointed Manager of the Harrow- 
gate (Philadelphia) district, succeeding 
George R. Loeb, who was transferred 
in similar capacity to the William Penn 
(Philadelphia) district. 

Clarence Kay, formerly Manager for 
the company’s Fairmount (Philadelphia) 
district, has been transferred in similar 
capacity to the office in Bristol, Penn., 
succeeding John O. Slemmer. 


x 2 *® 


Minnesota Mutual: New business for 
February, 1946 showed a gain of 75.3% 
over the same month in 1945; on a com- 
parable basis the gain for the first two 
months was 62.7%. 





Missouri Insurance Co.: William N. 
Jahn has been appointed Agency Director 
succeeding Arthur Anderson, resigned. 
Mr. Jahn has been in the business since 
1934. 


x «ee 


Mutual Benefit Life: Russell B. Knapp, 
in the business since 1932, and with the 
company since 1938, has returned to the 
New York-Youngman Agency as As- 
sociate General Agent. 

Paul E. Conklin, in the business for 13 
years, has been appointed General Agent 
at Omaha, Nebraska. He succeeds Wil- 
lard B. Johnson, retiring from general 
agency work. 

Malcolm L. Williams, in the business 
since 1928, has been named General 
Agent in Portland, Oregon, succeeding 
John J. Phillips, retiring due to ill 
health. 

x * * 


Mutual Life: Merle Loder, a training 
assistant at the home office, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the former Persons 
Agency in Chicago, succeeding Henry 
W. Persons, who in turn succeeded the 
late Gifford T. Vermillion. Mr. Loder 
has been with the company since 1937. 

Herbert A. Cavanagh, in the business 
since 1932, has been named Manager of 
the company’s office in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, succeeding John W. Paige, resigned. 
John A. Barker, with the company since 
1920, has been named Manager at Hart- 
ford, Conn., succeeding Mr. Cavanagh. 

Mrs. Eleanor S. Bagley and John 
Hartwell have been appointed Researth 
Associates for the company. 


xx*k 


National Life (Vt.}: Henry H. Edmiston, 
formerly Vice President of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected Assistant Vice President of 
the company. He will be associated with 
Vice President L. Douglas Meredith. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Recent Developments—Continued 
New paid business for March, 1946 
showed a gain of 34.86% and the com- 
parable gain for the first 3 months of 
this year was 39.39%, 
xk k *& 


New England Mutual: Gordon D. Or- 


put, with the company since 1938, has 
been appointed General Agent at Port- 
land, Oregon, succeeding the late Horace 
Mecklem. 

On April 1 last, General Agent Win- 
throp Winslow, in Providence, R. L, 
formed a partnership with his associate, 
Howard R. Brewster. 

Dr. Milton H. Clifford, recently re- 
leased from Army service with the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel after nearly four 
years’ service, has been appointed As- 
sistant Medical Director. Dr. Clifford 
was graduated from Harvard Medical 
School in 1931. 


x *k * 


N. Y. C. Life Underwriters: Total sales 
of new Ordinary in New York City for 
January, 1946 was $97,780,000 compared 
with $73,808,000 for the same month in 
1945. 

¥ % *% 


New York Ins. Dept.: Julius Sackman, 
with the Department since 1923, has been 


appointed Chief of the Life Bureau, suc- 


ceeding the late Dillon F. Broderick. At 
Gould, with the 


the same time, Wm. C. 


Department since 1926, was appointed 
Chief of the Mutual and Fraternal Divi- 
sion, a capacity in which he has been 
acting chief since November, 1945 when 
John E. Watson retired. 

Thomas J. Cullen, First Deputy Super- 
intendent in charge of the Albany office 
and the Life Department, died on March 
20 last after a long illness. Mr. Cullen 
joined the Department in 1927 and was 
well thought of throughout the business. 


x * 


New York Life: Frank W. Satter, with 
the company since 1924, has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Fort Wayne, 
Indiana branch office. 

Arnold F. Beck, with the company 
since 1932, has also been appointed Man- 
ager of the Scranton branch office. 


* -* *% 


New York Savings Banks: Clarence B. 
Plantz, Vice President & Treasurer of 
the New York Savings Bank, has re- 
signed to accept the position of Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund of New York. Mr. 


Plantz succeeds Everett N. Hatch, who 
Public 
Relations of the Syracuse Savings Bank. 


resigned to become Director of 


x. = @ 


North American Reassurance: At the 
annual meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors Kaymond A. Burke was made Asst. 
Vice President and Henry M. Cathles 


was elected Secretary of the company. 





Northwestern National: George A. 
Wright has been promoted to the newly 
created position of Agent’s Personnel 
Manager, and Viggo E. Jensen was like- 
wise moved up to the staff of the com- 
pany’s Agency Field service. 


xk * 


Occidental Life (Cal.}: Kenneth P. 
Quinn, formerly with the New York Life, 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
succeeding Arthur H. Adams, resigned. 

R. C. Smith, formerly with the Pru- 
dential for over 12 years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Fort Scott, Kansas. 

William M. Caldwell, in the business 
for over 12 years, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent for-the company at Medford, 
Oregon. 

Edwin O. Carlson, in the business for 
12 years, has been made Home Office 
Supervisor in San Jose, California. 

Walter H. Sumner, formerly a Lieu- 
tenant in the Army Air Force, has been 
appointed Assistant to the Agency Secre- 
tary. 

New paid business for the first quarter 
of 1946 showed a gain of 50% over the 
same period in 1945, 

xk * 
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Pacific Actuarial Club: The regular 
Spring meeting of the Actuarial Club of 
the Pacific States will be held June 14-15 
at the Portland Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 
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“€ Pacific Mutual: Dr. L. H. Lee, Medical” 

7 Director, has assumed the direction and 

ri management of all the company’s un- 

' lerwriting pending the retirement of 

e- ce Rae : 
Laurence W. Morgan, Vice President in 

- ‘harge of Underwriting, who has been 

he vith the company more than 40 years. 
At the same time, Dr. W. H. Scoins, 
ecently returned from war service, has 
en appointed Associate Medical Direc- 
or. 

lar = New paid business in the Life Depart- 

ot ment for the first 3 months of 1946 

15 Mhowed a 33% gain over the same period 

on. n 1945, 
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Penn Mutual Life: New paid business 
for March, 1946 showed a gain of 69.7% 
wer the same month last year and the 


omparable gain for the first quarter 
was 60%. 
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Pension Planning Company: Dr. Kar! 
Tufel, a staff member of the Industrial 
elations Counselors, Inc., for over 20 
ears, has joined the Pension Planning 
Company as a director. 









xk * 


Philadelphia Life: New business for 
‘ebruary, 1946 showed a gain of 44% 
ver the same month in 1945. The com- 


parable increase for the first two months 
was 70% 
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Progressive Life: Francis Dwyer, Coun- 
¢lor-at-Law, and more recently a Major 
nthe Army, has been elected Vice Presi- 
lent of the company. 






x k * 






Provident Life & Accident: R. F. Mac- 
ellan, Vice President, was presented in 
March with the Legion of Merit decora- 
ion for his “notably outstanding service’ 

ith the Government Insurance Allot- 
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ment Division of the Army during the 
war. 
x * * 


Provident Mutual Life: Frederick Brand- 
wein and Sidney Salomon, Jr., have 
formed a new corporation and will rep- 
resent the company as General Agents 
in New York City. 

E. Milner Bechtel and Ernest A. Far- 
rington have formed a partnership suc- 
ceeding Paul Loder as General Agent for 
the company in Philadelphia. Mr. Loder 
is going to open a new agency for the 
company in Oakland, California. 


x *k * 


Prudential: After an interval of 39 years. 
the company is re-entering the state of 
Texas and Rear Admiral Gerald A. 
Eubank is handling the company’s re- 
entry into his native state. 

Russell B. Tilton, with the company 
since 1934, has been appointed Manager 
of the new Ordinary Agency of the com- 
pany in Columbus, Ohio. 

Myer R. Pilvinsky, with the company 
since 1933, has been promoted to Super- 
intendent of the Bethlehem, Penna. dis- 
trict. 

x k * 


Reljance Life: Col. John F. Johns, with 
the company for over 10 vears, has been 
elected Vice President in charge of Agen- 
cies. 

Glenn Lamar, who began his insurance 
career with the company 24 years ago, 
has been named Supe rintendent of Agen- 
cies of the national field force of the 
company. 

e f= < 


R. & R.: Mansur B. Oakes, most recently 


Director of Accident & Health Insurance 
Publications of the Taylor Publishing 
Company, died on March 15 last. In 1914, 
Mr. Oakes founded the Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service. 


x x = 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): The gain in 


new business of March, 1946 over March, 















1945 and of the first quarter of this year 
over a similar period last year, was 60% 
in each instance. 
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State Mutual Life: Chester R. Jones, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1932, has 
been appointed General -Agent for the 
company in Washington, D. C. 


xk * 


The Travelers: Mrs. Addy A. Chandler, 
of Guntersville, Alabama, a representa- 
tive of the company, is the first woman 
to write more than a million dollars of 
new life insurance in that company in 
any one year. Mrs. Chandler achieved 
this distinction in 1945 and joined the 
relatively few other women underwriters 
who have accomplished the feat. 

Effective April 22 last, John A. Collins 
became responsible for the state of Indi- 
ana, with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
for the development of Life, Accident 
and Group business for the company. 

Joseph J. Melly, Jr. and Clyde H. 
Porter have been appointed Field Assist- 
ants in the Life, Accident and Group 
field at 55 John Street, New York City, 
and Rochester, N. Y., respectively. 


x * * 


Union Central Life: Wesley P. Herr- 
mann, with the company since 1932, has 
been appointed Manager at Polo, Illinois. 


. fe 


Union Mutual: New business for March, 
1946 showed a gain of 4.2% over the 
same month in 1945 and the comparable 
gain for the first 3 months of this year 
was 5.36%. 


xk * 


Volunteer State Life: New paid business 
for March, 1946 showed a gain of 61% 
over the same month of 1945, and. the 


comnarable gain for the first quarter of 
1946 was 75% 








L.1LA.M.A.—Continued 

Morton Boy, president, Common- 
wealth Life; Committee on Mem- 
bership, B. N. Woodson, executive 
vice-president, Commonwealth 
Life; Research Advisory Commit- 
tee, J. Harry Wood, executive vice- 
president, Paul Revere Life; Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with Other 
Organizations, Cecil J. North, vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life; Com- 
mittee on Quality Business, Eugene 
C. Kelly, Jr., assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, Home Life of New 


York; Committee on Field Person- 
nel, Dudley Dowell, vice-president, 
New York Life; Committee on 
Education and Training, Vincent B. 
Coffin, vice-president, Connecticut 
Mutual Life; Committee for 1946 
Annual Meeting, B. N. Woodson, 
executive vice-president, Common- 
wealth Life. 

Some of the Committee work to 
be undertaken by the enlarged Asso- 
ciation will be in new fields and this 
is especially so of the research work 
which will be greatly expanded. 
Among the objectives of the Re- 
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Significant Figures from 


PACIFIC MUTUAL’S 
ANNUAL REPORT 
1945 


New Life Insurance—1945 $81,671,284 


in Force during 1945. . 


Total Life Insurance 
in Force—Dec. 31,1945 718,917,013 


Gain in Assets during 1945 29,730,416 


Paid to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries during 1945 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
LIFE * ACCIDENT & HEALTH - ANNUITIES » GROUP 
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search Advisory Committee are th 
following: “To consider research 
projects, both within and without 
life insurance, as will help to im- 
prove agency management and con- 
tribute to the welfare of the field 
organization ; to investigate what thé 
Association is presently doing ig 
carrying on such projects; to in 


vestigate what the Association might 


appropriately do in undertaking new 
projects.” 

The next meeting of the Associa 
tion’s Board will be held in Hart 
ford, June 4-5. 


N.A.L.U. 
Midyear Resolutions Adopted 
National Service Life Insurance 


HEREAS, demobilization o 

our service men and wome 
will be completed within the nex 
six months; and 

Wuereas, the National Associa 
tion of Life Underwriters, in com 
mon with other organizations in th 
field of life insurance, has continu 
ously and strongly urged that a 
veterans conserve their Nationé 
Service Life Insurance; and 

WHEREAS, this organization ha 
called upon all life underwriters 
the United States to equip the 
selves with full knowledge of Na 
tional Service Life Insurance in 0 
der that they may render intellige 
and informed service to all veterans 

Now, THEREFORE, Be IT 
SOLVED, that in order to implemen 
and further the actions alread 
taken by this Association, we maki 
the following recommendations: 

1. That local associations whi 
have not already held veterans’ ai 
fairs seminars do so at an early dat 
and that associations which have a 
ready held such meetings considé 
the advisability of review and 1 
fresher courses as new laws 4a 
regulations affecting the veteran a 
enacted. 

2. That the life insurance co 
panies of the United States, at 
their organizations, continue and i 
tensify their efforts to conserve Nj 
tional Service Life Insurance as 
matter of organizational policy, a 
that they transmit their pronoune 
ments on this policy to all their fiel 
men. 
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3. We urge that all life companies 
and fieldmen on all possible occa- 
sions join in an effort to point out 
and make crystal clear to veterans 
the desirable features of their Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance and 
the importance to them of their 
maintaining the same. 

Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED, that 
copies of this resolution be sent to 
the president of every legal reserve 
life insurance company operating in 
the United States, to the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs and to 
the head officers of all organizations 
of veterans of World War II. 


WuHereas, the Life Insurance 
men and women throughout the 
United States, together with other 
citizens organized to assist the 
Treasury Department in selling the 
War Bonds which were necessary 
to finance the war effort; and 

Wuereas, the Life Insurance 
Companies invested over forty bil- 
lions of policyholders’ money in 
War Bonds which amounts to about 
sixteen per cent of the war debt; 
and 

WHEREAS, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the. value of these 
bonds and their income payments be 
maintained at a fair value; 

THEREFORE, Be It RESOLVED, 
that the ‘National Council, meeting 
in Omaha this 15th day of March, 
1946, urge our representatives in 
Congress to guard against any 
further devaluation of the dollar; 
and 

Be Ir FurTHER RESOLVED, that 
our representatives be urged to take 
such immediate steps as to reduce all 
expenses of government so that the 
nation may have a balanced budget 
and start immediately to reduce the 
national debt. The Government has 
demobilized its war machine very 
promptly. It should be just as 
prompt in demobilizing the depart- 
ments that were set up to serve this 
war machine and all of the war ef- 
forts that went with it. In that way 
the expense of government can be 
quickly and materially reduced. 

Be Ir FurtHer Resotven, that 
a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to all 
members of Congress, including the 
members of the Senate Finance 
Committee and to the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 
MAY 


1, 1946 
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When the Institute of Life Insurance recently pub- 
lished the results of a study of life insurance agents 
by Elmo Roper, many people were surprised at cer- 
tain conclusions. The chief ‘“‘eyebrow-raiser’’ was Mr. 
Ropers conclusion: * 
are well above the average in intelligence when com- 
pared with the general run of corporation employees.” 
That simply states what we at Central Life have long 
felt. As a business man who finds his markets and 
serves in a professional manner, the agent’s role re- 
quires initiative, ambition, and intelligence. The part 


That’s why cooperation with the field force is one of 
the primary concerns of this organization. 


LIFE INSURANCE BEGINS WITH THE AGENT! 


‘these life insurance salesmen 


client and the company. 


Central Life scene soon 
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Be It FurTHER RESOLVED, that 
officers of our local associations who 
helped in the sale of the Government 
Bonds, organize with other citizens 
in their communities to take such 
steps as they may deem wise to im- 
plement the intent and purpose of 
this resolution and so inform their 
Representatives in Congress. 


At Midyear Meeting, March, 1946. 


CORRECTION 


In publishing “Social Insurance 
Scheme" in the April, 1946 Edition, 
inadvertently proper credit for the 
article was not included. That article 
originally appeared in The Post Mag- 
azine and Insurance Monitor pub- 
lished in London. 















AVAILABLE—technically trained 
home office life, group and A. & H. 
work coordinator, supervisor and ad- 
ministrator. Claims and underwriting 
experience. Licensed attorney. For- 
mer State Actuary. Write Box L-500, 


Best's Life Insurance News, 75 Fulton 


Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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GUARDIAN of 
TOMORROW 


It is an unusual American who does 
not have as a primary goal—future 
security for himself and his family. 
Yet perhaps nothing so universally 
desired is more impossible of attain- 
ment when the individual must de- 
pend only on himself. 

But through life insurance such se- 
curity is available to everyone, and 
we at Provident have helped an ever- 
increasing number of Americans face 
the unpredictable future with confi- 
dence. For three decades we have 
been able to provide for the future 
security of more and more people 
through a program of conservative 
growth . . . based on sound, safe, fi- 
nancial principles. 

If we are to be the guardians of 
tomorrow for yet more and more peo- 
ple, we must build for tomorrow. 
That is our planned course. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


208 PLATT BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Pension Data—Continued 


Hence, there is some element of 
potential reduction in employee pen- 
sion benefits during depression 
periods and also some element of 
lesser permanency because of the 
requirement to pay premiums for 
current services during depression 
periods, as well, perhaps, of un- 
funded past service benefits of em- 
ployees reaching normal retirement 
age during such periods. 

To counter-balance this fixed 
commitment requirement there is a 
suspension clause in most master 
group annuity contracts, whereby 
the employer reserves the right to 
suspend contributions for current 
costs for, say, one, two, or three 
years without the insurance com- 
pany’s consent and for longer 
periods thereafter, with the insur- 
ance company’s consent. 

In addition, it is generally the 
practice in group annuities that the 
employer merely “hopes and ex- 
pects” to provide for past service 
benefits, but does not obligate him- 
self to do so. 

For these and reasons to be dis- 
cussed subsequently, it is in the 
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Manager and Field 
Underwriters 
OPENINGS 


in 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
VIRGINIA AND 
KENTUCKY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
CHARLESTON 23, W. VIRGINIA 


Portfolio includes all stand- 
ard forms of Life and En- 
dowment policies as well as | 
Group, Salary Deduction, | 
Juvenile, Family Income and | 
Retirement Plans. 




















public interest to have this flexibility 
because it is more important to em- 
ployees to have a permanent plan 
than no plan at all. In a permanent 
plan, the employer is more apt to 
make up suspended benefits than if 
he has been forced to abandon the 
plan entirely because of a strait- 
jacket of fixed premium commit- 
ments. 


Case #25—Deferred Group Annuity 
Modified—Oldest First for Past 


Service 


This is similar to Case #24, ex- 
cept that there is a pro-rating of al- 
location of past service employer 
contributions spread over all those 
employees who are, say, within ten 
years of normal retirement age, in- 
stead of strictly on the oldest first 
principle. 

Of course, by endeavoring to pro- 
vide more equities for the relatively 
younger employees, the plan is less 
flexible in its assurances of full past 
service pension benefits on the old- 
est first principle during depression 
periods. 


Case #26—Retirement Income 
Policies 


This is the type of plan which sets 
up individual policy. allocations of 
employer contributions, whether 
they are individual policies or their 
equivalent under a master group 
permanent retirement income policy 
plan. 

In effect, such contracts are a 
series of individual trust accounts, 
to which employer contributions are 
allocated year by year as the em- 
ployer pays premiums. In other 
words, each employer contribution 
goes to a particular policy and in- 
creases the cash values of such policy 
for that participant. 

Obviously, from the standpoint 
of employee equities, if the plan 
terminates each of the younger em- 
ployees is better off than under any 
of the Cases #21 to 25 hereinabove 
cited. But the trouble is that gen- 
erally it is too high a price to pay 
for the remote advantage of plan 
termination, particularly because 
that very feature tends to bring on 
the early termination that it fears or 
means reduced pension benefits for 
retirees. In other words, one of the 
reasons why the retirement income 
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policy plan tends to be the least 
permanent is because it calls for 
premium payments by the employer 
year in and year out during depres- 
sion and normal periods, and the 
reason why full pensions may not be 
available on time for retirees is be- 
cause every employee, young and 
old, suffers immediately through the 
requirement of a policy loan or re- 
duced paid-up insurance or a tem- 
porary “stop and go’ provision 
(which may reduce insurance pro- 
tection meanwhile) whenever an 
employer suspends premium contri- 
butions. 


There is no doubt that this is one 
of the areas in which the employee 
cannot ‘‘have his cake and eat it, 
too.” If the employer has maximum 
flexibility of his contributions and 
assures full pension benefits (and 
insurance benefits, if any) to em- 
ployees then he must have a plan 
which would favor the old at the 
expense of the young if the plan 
should terminate. But if the plan 
continues, then the present young 
will become the future old, just as 
in typical group term life, and other 
forms of group insurance. In fact 
it is merely the extension of the 
funding of definite benefit pension 
systems which require greater cost 
for the eldest. Nevertheless, over the 
long range, every employee partic- 
ipant, young or old, is better off 
with a plan which is permanent and 
which does deliver the employee 
benefits on schedule as promised. 
Thus, the retirement income policy 
is generally unsuited to solving the 
employer’s super-annuation problem 
during depression phases of the 
economic cycle and consequently 
gives the oldest employees the least 
assurance of full pension and disa- 
bility pensions during each recurring 
depression period. 

For these and other reasons which 
we will discuss later employers are 
usually better served to change their 
funding method through elimina- 
tion of retirement income policy and 
shifting to self-administration of 
group annuities or both for pension 
benefits, supplemented by term or 
ordinary life or paid-up insurance 
for any death benefits that are de- 
sired. 

Next month we will discuss ways 
and means of accomplishing this. 


* Copyright 1946, Pension Planning Company 
of New York, N. Y. 
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REPORTS== 
ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA 


Bank Group Coverage 


Approximately 70 savings banks throughout the state 
will soon have the option of putting into effect a Retire- 
ment and Insurance Plan for their employees. 

Authorization for such a plan was granted by the 
General Assembly last year with the provision that the 
plan be approved by State Bank Commissioner Richard 
Rapport and that at least ten banks subscribe to it. 

As a result, a special committee of the Savings Bank 
Association of Connecticut, headed by C. L. Avery of 
New London, submitted a plan to Commissioner Rap- 
port and his approval was obtained in March. 

Although the law permits financing the plan through 
either a trust fund or an insurance company, the com- 
mittee decided to have all the benefits guaranteed by an 
insurance company and selected the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford as the underwriter. 

The plan was worked out by the committee and by 
the Aetna Life after studying savings bank retirement 
plans in Massachusetts and New York, as well as in a 
number of financial institutions through the country. 


Master Contract 


The benefits will be provided by one master contract, 
thus making it possible for even the smaller banks to 
participate, even though individually they could not meet 
the minimum underwriting requirements as to number 
of employees. 

Trustees of each bank in the state will decide whether 
or not to approve the plan for their own institution. 
If the decision is favorable, the question will be sub- 
mitted to employees and at least 75 per cent of the 
eligible employees must subscribe to the plan before it 
goes into effect. 

The plan provides for two types of benefits: Group 
Life insurance and a Retirement Income. 

The Group Life Insurance benefits will apply to all 
regular full-time employees who have completed one 
year of service with banks that join in the plan. The 
amount of insurance depends on the annual earnings 
and varies from a minimum of $1,000 of insurance for 
employees whose earnings are under $1,600 per year 
to a maximum of $3,000 for employees whose earnings 
are at least $2,800 per year. 

If an employee dies before retirement the Group Life 
Insurance is payable to the beneficiary designated by 
the employee. If an employee becomes totally and per- 
manently disabled before age 60, his insurance will re- 
main in force as long as he remains disabled. 


60 





The entire cost of the insurance is to be paid by each 
bank. Banks which already have Group Life Insurance 
for their employees may continue these plans instead 
of adopting the insurance benefits of the state-wide plan. 
The Retirement Plan is available to all regular full-time 
employees of each bank who have attained age 30 but 
are under age 65. An unusual feature of the plan is 
that on earnings under $250 per month, the employee 
may elect to contribute 2%, 3% or 4% of his earnings 
and the employee may change his rate of contribution 
on July 1 of any year. 

On any excess of earnings over $250 per month the 
employee contributes 5%. Higher contributions are 
required on earnings above $250 per month to take into 
account the fact that Social Security benefits apply only 
to the first $3,000 of annual earnings. 

For retirement benefits based on service in the future 
the bank will pay one and one-half times each employee's 
contribution. Thus if an employee elects to contribute 
3% of his earnings the bank will pay 414% of that 
employee’s earnings. 

It is estimated that an employee who contributes the 
maximum amount permitted by the plan from age 30 
to age 65 will be entitled to an incame thereafter of 
from 35% to 50% of his average earnings. 
Security benefits will increase this to a total of from 
60% to 80% of his average earnings. 

The plan makes provision for past service benefits for 
employees who are over age 35 when a bank adopts 
the plan. The amount of past service benefit is equal 
to 114% of present salary for each full year of service 
that the employee has rendered from the date he at- 
tained age 35 to the effective date of the plan. The 
entire cost of these past service benefits is to be paid 
by the bank. 

The retirement benefits normally commence at age 65 
and are payable as long as the employee lives thereafter. 
However, with the bank’s consent, an employee with 
at least ten years’ service may retire on a reduced benefit 
at any time after attaining age 55, subject to the limita- 
tions of the state law. 

Instead of receiving the regular form of retirement 
benefit an employee may elect a reduced retirement 
benefit to be paid as long as he lives, with the further 
provision that all or a specified part of this benefit will 
be continued after his death during the remaining life- 
time of another person (usually his wife) named by him. 

At the death of an employee his contributions are 
paid to his beneficiary with 2% compound interest. This 
amount is reduced by any retirement benefits that the 
employee has received prior to his death. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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An employee who leaves the service of the bank before 
retirement will have returned to him all of his contribu- 
tions with 2% compound interest or he may elect to 
leave all of his contributions with the Aetna to provide 
an income after age 65. Under this latter option the 
employee who has contributed under the plan for at 
least five years and has attained age 45 when he termi- 
nates employment will retain full credit for the retire- 
ment benefits that have been purchased by the bank’s 
contributions. 


An employee who transfers from one savings bank 
to another is protected against loss of benefits previously 
purchased for him. 


AMERICAN BANKERS CREDIT 


New Company 


The American Bankers Credit Life Insurance Cor- 
poration, 100 South Fairfax Street, Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, was incorporated as a stock company under the 
laws of the state of Virginia on February 14, 1946 and 
was licensed on March 12, 1946. It began business on 
March 14, 1946 with an authorized capital of $300,000, 
the subscribed $100,000 and the paid-in in cash $160,000. 
The par value of the shares is $100 and they were sold 
at $160, thus producing a cash surplus of $50,000 and 
areserve for expenses of $10,000. There were no pro- 
motional or other expenses. 


Insurance Written 


The company is writing Ordinary insurance on the 
non-participating plan. Non-medical is written to age 
60 with amount limits of $1 to $1,500. The corporation 
deals exclusively with banks and writes the insurance 
on the lives of borrowers in the form of non-renewable, 
non-participating term insurance with single premium. 
No double indemnity nor disability benefits are available 
and women are considered on the same basis as men. 


Officers and Directors 


The present staff of officers is made up as follows: 
President, Marshall J. Beverley; Vice Presidents, 
Courtland H. Davis and C. C. Brown; Secretary- 
Treasurer-Superintendent of Agents, George F. Hohein. 
The members of the Board of Directors are: Marshall 
]. Beverley, C. S. Taylor Burke, President, Burke & 
Herbert Bank & Trust Company; Courtland H. Davis, 
Director, Burke & Herbert Bank & Trust Company ; 
Elliott F. Hoffman, Director, First National Bank; 
John Barton Phillips, Director, Citizens National Bank ; 
Alan B. Prosise, Treasurer & Cashier, Arlington Trust 
Company ; Richard L. Ruffner, President, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank; George E. Warfield, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, First National Bank. 


Currently the company is licensed to do business in 
the state of Virginia and in the District of Columbia. 
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Life Insurance Policies 
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AMERICAN GENERAL LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The American General Life Insurance Company 
(formerly Seaboard Life), Houston, Texas, was ex- 
amined by the Insurance Department of that state as of 
December 31, 1945. The examiner’s report was favor- 
able to the company and they traced its operations from 
the date of the previous examination, October 31, 1943. 
The year end figures as computed by the examiners 
were in agreement with those published by the company 
in its annual statement and which will appear in Best’s 
1946 Lire Reports. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Stock Dividend Proposed 


Since the year end the $100 par capital stock of the 
American National Insurance Company of Galveston, 
Texas has been split 10 for 1, and a resolution of the 
stockholders, which awaits approval of the Texas In- 
surance Department, proposes an increase in capital 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 by the declaration of a 
stock dividend of 150%, effective June 20, 1946. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 


Scholarship Grant 


Establishment of an annual $3,000 scholarship fund 
to be divided equally between Butler and Indiana uni- 
versities, the first scholarship grant of its kind directly 
to educational institutions, was announced last month 
by President George A. Bangs of the American United 
Life Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. Through 
this fund life insurance scholarships become available 
next fall at the two schools. 

(Continued on the next page) 














CAN YOU 
CASH IN? 


From the beginning Life Insurance Companies have 
the people of this great North 
American Continent on the values of life insurance. 





been educating 
Today the value of that program is very evident 
for the owners of life insurance are not only a cross 
section of our people, but a very substantial portion 
of the population. 

The Life 
trained to fill the needs of his people. 


Underwriter must also be educated or 
Peoples Life 
advocate of personal education 
The new man, 


as well as the man with years of experience behind 


has long been an 
and training for her underwriters. 


him, receives individual attention and every care is 
“Cash In” 


Are you interested? 


taken that he may and continue to do so. 


You will find it pays to be 
friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 
FRANKFORT 
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TO THE 
CAREER UNDERWRITER 


THE PAN-AMERICAN LIFE OFFERS: 


@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and 
Non-Participating Plans. 


@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in Amer- 
ica—Commissions plus cash allowances. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 
Illustrations. 


@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Proven 
System. 


OVER A QUARTER OF A BILLION IN FORCE 






For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


PAN- “AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WEW ORLEANS. U.S.A 

CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President. 
EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Execeutive Vice-President Vice-President and Agency Director 
| ser ad 
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AMERICAN UNITED—Continued 


In announcing the grant, President Bangs said that 
it was a part of American United’s general program 
for expanded and improved life insurance service, 
Through the scholarships assistance and encouragement 
will be given to worthy students of at least junior stand- 
ing majoring in life insurance and interested and 
qualified to enter the marketing and service branch 
of the life insurance business. 

Mr. 
universities receiving the scholarships will not be re- 
quired to enter the employment of any life insurance 
company upon graduation. Details as to the granting 
of the awards will be announced later by the two uni- 
versities. Complete cooperation and endorsement of 
the American United program has been given by John 
D. Pearson, commissioner of the Indiana state insur- 
ance department. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Executive Promotions 


Eleven changes in officers, including three men newly 
elected, were announced by the Board of Directors of 
the Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, Iowa after 
their meeting following the annual meeting of the 
Company on April 9 last. At that policyholders’ meet- 
ing Gerard S. Nollen was elected to the Board. 

Heading the list of changes was the relinquishing by 
Mr. Nollen of the presidency of the Company which 
he has held since 1926, to E. M. McConney, who has 
been Executive Vice-President since April, 1945. Al- 
though he is following the retirement at 65 custom of 
the organization. Mr. Nollen is continuing to serve 
as chairman of the Board. 

Dennis N. Warters, who has been 
and Actuary since 1942, was elected Executive Vice- 
President succeeding Mr. McConney. Because of ill 
health, B. N. Mills has resigned as Secretary, which 
position he has held since 1928. J. S. ( ‘orley, who has 
been Treasurer of the Company since 1944, was elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Corley joined the Bankers 
Life Company in December, 1930. 

Other important changes were: Dr. A. E. Johann, 
who has been Medical Director of the Company since 
1938, was elected Vice-President and Medical Director. 
He joined the Company in January of 1922. J. C. 
Archibald, who came with the Bankers Life Company 
in January, 1934, and has been Underwriting Secre- 


Vice-President 


tary since 1943, was elevated to Underwriting Vice- 
President. E. F. Bucknell was elected Vice-President 
and Actuary, succeeding Mr. Warters. Joining the 


Company in October, 1930, he has moved up through 
the actuarial department to be elected Associate Actu- 
ary in 1945. W. M. Rae, who joined the company 
in July, 1935, and was elected Group Actuary in 1945, 
was named Group Secretary and Actuary. 

The three newly elected officers are: C. W. Southern, 
Assistant Actuary, who was with the Bankers Life 
Company for about two years in the late 1930’s and 
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returned to the actuarial department in 1943, where 
he has most recently been a supervisor. H. G. Allen, 
Assistant Secretary, who joined the Company in July, 


1934, and returned in March of this year after having 


served in the U. S. Marine Corps since January, 1943. 


Kenneth Barrows, Assistant Secretary, who has been 
supervisor of the claim department since October, 1945, 
when he returned from service with the Army which 
he entered in March, 1943. He joined the Company 
in October, 1927. 


CANADA LIFE 


Executive Changes 


Executive changes affecting six of the Company’s 
top-ranking officers were announced in March by the 
Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 

Hon. Leighton McCarthy, P.C., K.C., retires as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, but will continue 
to serve as a member of the Board, and as Chairman 
of the Investment Committee. 

A. N. Mitchell, formerly President, becomes Chair- 
man of the Board. 

S. C. McEvenue, formerly Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, becomes President. 

E. C. Gill, formerly Assistant General Manager and 
Treasurer, becomes General Manager. 

J. G. Beatty, formerly Actuary, becomes Chief Actu- 
ary. 

A. H. Lemmon, formerly Assistant Treasurer, be- 
comes Treasurer. 

H. L. Enman, banker, has been elected to the Board 
of Directors. 

In making the announcement, Company officials em- 
phasized that the new appointments entailed no change 
in administrative policy. 


CENTRAL LIFE (Ill.) 


Examined 


The Central Life Insurance Company of Illinois, 
Chicago, was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments of Illinois and Texas as of December 31, 
1944. The date of the previous examination was June 
30, 1940 and the examiners traced the operations of 
the company during the intervening period. 

The surplus, as computed by the examiners, amounted 
to $1,073,903—a reduction of $894,696, according to 
the examiners, from the company’s figure in its year- 
end statement of $1,968,599. (The examiners are re- 
ferring here to the $1.000,000 surplus and $968,599 un- 
realized and undistributed profits fund reported in 
the company’s statement). The principal item in this 
change was a decrease in the value of bonds from $10,- 
838,143 to $10,029,181—$808,962. In making this 
change the examiners stated in part: “The values used 
on bonds not subject to amortization (32.48%) is ap- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


HELENA, MONTANA 
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Capital and surplus $2,650,000 
Insurance in force $81,415,302 


Ww 


For thirty-five years serving the life 
insurance needs of the west. Policies 
issued from age zero to 65 years. Both 
par and non-par. . 


Ww 


R. B. RICHARDSON 
President 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Chronicle of Progress 


1945 1944 

Insurance in Force .......... $91,606,000 $84,590,000 
New Business (Paid Basis) .... 12,083,000 _—‘10,148,000 
Renewal Premium Income .... 2,069,000 1,902,000 
Admitted Assets ............ 18,783,000 17,251,000 
Policyholders’ Surplus ....... 1,587,000 1,403,000 
Total Payments to Policyholders since or- 

IN 8a aS 5 oo.) gare wiasotae 3.8 si ae $29,837,000 


The 1945 gain of Insurance in Force was the largest in 
25 years and the increase in Assets was the largest ever 
recorded during the Company's 39 years. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
E. S. ASHBROOK PAUL McNAMARA 
President-Treasurer Executive Vice President 
North American Building 


Chicago 3 Illinois 
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CENTRAL LIFE—Continued 


parently based on the amortized or market value, which- 
ever is the greater. The column headed ‘amortized or 
investment value allowed’ is the value used for the pur- 
pose of this examination report. On bonds not subject 
to amortization the amortized or market value, which- 
ever is the lower, is the value used. Under the com- 
pany’s method a non-ledger asset appears in the annual 
statement under amortized or investment value over 
book value of $890,853. Whereas under the latter 
method such non-ledger asset items is $81,890 or 
$808,962 less than the asset item appearing in the 
annual statement of the company.” 

In view of the fact that this company earned 5.1% 
(net) on all assets in 1944 it might be in order to 
mention a few more facts concerning its investments. 
As of December 31, 1940 the company owned $3,- 
551,534 of bonds. To the end of 1944 it had purchased 
$12,000,287 of bonds and during the same time sold 
$5,604,531. Percentage-wise, the bond portfolio changed 
as follows: Governments, from 9.65% to 46.92%, rails, 
from 10.49% to 33.61% ; on the other hand, municipals 
and counties went from 11.22% to .95% ; public utilities, 
from 31.52% to 10.01% and industrials from 37.12% 
to 8.51%. The rate earned on bonds during these years, 
according to the examiners, was: 1940, 5.09%; 1941, 
5.18% ; 1942, 5.08%; 1943, 5.19% and 1944, 4.85%. 
The stock account of the company shows somewhat 
similar characteristics. The mean book value of stocks 
owned December 31, 1940 was $391,425 and this in- 
creased to $659,415 as of December 31, 1944. The rate 
of interest earned on these stocks from 1940 to 1944 
was: 5.48% ; 6.51% ; 6.01%; 5.88% and 7.45% 

The examiners went into considerable detail concern- 
ing the assets held by the company in Schedule X. The 
par value of these assets was $2,354,560 compared with 
a book value of $1,009,717 when they were charged off. 
However, as the examiners pointed out, these assets 
which had been charged off and which do not appear 
among the other assets listed by the company in its 
annual statement for December 31, 1944, had a market 
value of $1,434,897 as of that date. “A large number 
of these securities were acquired by means of the trade 
or exchange program used by the management,” ac- 
cording to the examiners. They further stated in part: 
“This program involved the trade or exchange of assets 
owned by the company for other assets which were 
deemed by the board of directors to be for the best 
interests of the company, irrespective of whether the 
assets disposed of or the assets acquired qualified under 
Section 124, 125 and 128 of the Illinois Insurance 
Code.” 


COLONIAL LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held in March, 
the following were promoted by the Colonial Life In- 
surance Company of America, Jersey City, N. J.: Jacob 
Kraus, Jr., formerly Vice President, was elected Vice 
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§ President and Treasurer; James G. Bruce, formerly 


Secretary & Actuary, was elected Vice President & 
Secretary; William R. Gannon, formerly 2nd Vice 
President & Counsel, was elected Vice President & 
Counsel. 

At the same time, Reuben I. Jacobson was advanced 
from Associate Actuary to Actuary and William C. 
Brown, from Assistant to Associate Actuary. Gordon 
V. Moy was appointed Assistant Treasurer and James 
J. Raidy was appointed Agency Secretary. 

In April, John C. Conklin was appointed as a policy- 


| holder-director by L. A. Campbell, Chancellor of the 


state of N. J. 
Favorably Examined 


The company was examined by the Insurance De- 
partment of New Jersey as of December 31, 1944 and 
the report was favorable to the company. The date of 
the previous examination was December 31, 1941 and 
the examiners traced the operations of the company 
during the intervening years. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


Favorably Examined 


The Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
Departments. of Illinois, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Mississippi, South Dakota, Nebraska and Washington 
as of December 31, 1944. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company and they reviewed its opera- 
tions from the date of the previous examination Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. 

The principal change made by the examiners in the 
company’s year end figures was.an increase in surplus 
of $1,554,870. This increase was brought about pri- 
marily by the elimination of two contingency reserve 
funds—group contingency reserve, $700,000 and gen- 
eral contingency reserve, $800,000. Under “Assets Not 
Admitted” the company’s figure for book value of real 
estate over market value of $51,677 was increased by 
the examiners to $89,415, thus also resulting in an in- 
crease in surplus of $37,738. 


EASTERN LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Eastern Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. was examined by the Insurance Department of 
that state as of December 31, 1944. The examiner’s 
teport was favorable to the company, except for some 
recommendations for changes in accounting methods. 
The examiners traced the company’s operations from 
oe date of the last examination, namely December 31, 

41. 

(Continued on-the next page) 
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... it does 
repeat 


Past performance is a reliable guide 


to future expectations. Consider 
Continental Assurance on the basis 
of its history . .. uninterrupted 


increase in size and prestige each and 
every year since inception is proved 
ability to weather every economic 
storm and business change. AND 


. . . history does repeat. 


“One of America’s Largest and Strongest 
Insurance Institutions” 


i fn. iil 
Conlinenlal 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Affiliates: 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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WHAT IS LIFE UNDERWRITING? 


“It’s a Craft” ... says the Artist as he 
considers the underwriter’s creative approach 
and technique. 


“It’s a Profession” .. . say the Lawyer and 
Doctor who recognize the underwriter’s high 
ethical and business standards. 


“It’s a Business” .. . says the practical Ex- 
ecutive, who values most the underwriter’s 
careful planning and sound economic rea- 
soning. 


“It?s an Obligation” .. . say the Ohio Na- 
tional Underwriters, who count their services 
to society, based upon unselfish interest in 
human beings, to be more important than 
clever selling or skilled sales technique! 


THE OHIO NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


t. W. APPLEBY, President 


THE OHIO NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

















CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











REECT PROTECT, 
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hy) 


We Must Remain 


ON GUARD 
Against A VICIOUS Enemy! 


Inflation . . . that lurking danger 
that destroys all values is an enemy 
we can’t overlook now that half 
the war is won. Life Insurance is 
an accepted hedge against infla- 
tion. 

Your efforts and ours, to stimulate 
its sale along with War Bonds will 
pay dividends in future economic 
security. 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Occrentat 


RALEIGH, N.C. 
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EASTERN LIFE—Continued 


In regard to the ownership of the compartiy, the ex- 
aminers stated as follows: 

“On May 26, 1945 the directors of the Judea In- 
dustrial Corporation, a New York corporation, peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court for a voluntary dissolution 
of the corporation under the General Corporation Law 
on the ground that it had done no business for ten 
years prior to December, 1943, except that it owned 
shares of stock of the Judea Insurance Company Limited 
of Palestine and that it had sold all this stock and 
had received in consideration among other things 30,000 
shares of the stock of the Eastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The petition recited that since December, 1943 
it had not done any business, even as an investor or 
otherwise and that it would be to the best interests of 
the stockholders to dissolve the corporation. All per- 
sons interested in the corporation were ordered to 
show cause before a Referee appointed by the court 
why the corporation should not be dissolved. Hear- 
ings before the Referee have not been completed to 
date (October 1945). All except two stockholders of 
the Judea Industrial Corporation representing 5 shares 
(out of 34,817 outstanding) are in favor of the petition. 

“The minutes of the Board of Directors of the Judea 
Industrial Corporation for the years 1944 and 1945 
to date were examined. From them and from a balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1944 it appears that the prin- 
cipal asset of the Corporation is the 30,000 shares of 
the Eastern Life Insurance Company; that the assets 
of the corporation will be distributed to the share- 
holders after any liability and the cost of dissolution 
proceedings are paid. In effect each shareholder of 
the Judea Industrial Corporation would probably re- 
ceive either 1 share or 9/10 share of the Eastern Life 
Insurance Company.” 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Examined 


The Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Jamestown, New York, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of New. York as of December 31, 1944. 
The year end figures as computed by the examiners 
were in general agreement with those published by the 
company in its annual statement. 


FARMERS & TRADERS LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Farmers & Traders Life Insurance Company, 
Syracuse, New York, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of New York as of December 31, 1944. 
The examiners report was favorable to the company 
and they traced its operations from the date of the 
previous examination; namely, December 31, 1941. 
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FARMERS LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Farmers Life Insurance Company (formerly 
Farmers Union Life), Des Moines, lowa was examined 
(Association) by the Insurance Departments of lowa 
and South Dakota as of December 31, 1945. The ex- 
aminers’ report was favorable to the company and the 
figures they computed were in agreement with those 
published by the company in its annual statement. 


FIDELITY NATIONAL 
New Company 


The Fidelity National Insurance Company, 322 Pat- 
terson Building, Denver 2, Colorado, was incorporated 
as a stock legal reserve life insurance company under 
the laws of Colorado on March 14, 1945 and was 
licensed on March 15, 1946. It began business on April 
1, 1946 with an authorized capital of $250,000, the 
subscribed capital being $101,000. The par value of 
the shares is $5.00 and they were sold at $10.00 per 
share, thus producing a net surplus of $30,000 and ex- 
penses (limited to 20% in the stock application blank), 
were met in the amount of $16,000. 


Insurance Written 


The company is writing Ordinary and Accident and 
Health insurance on the non-participating and partici- 
pating plans. Non-medical is written from ages 0-45 
with amount limits of $2,500, while for women it is to 
40 years and the limit is $2,000. Double indemnity 
is available and at the present time the company is 
issuing the following policies: Whole Life, 20 Pay and 
Health and Accident contracts. 


Reserve Basis 


_ Policies are currently being written on the Full Pre- 
liminary Term basis with interest at 3%. 


Officers and Directors 


The present staff officers consist of the following: 
President, A. M. Quaintance; Vice President, Fred F. 
Steffens ; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold D. Johnson. A. 
M. Quaintance founded the United American Life In- 
surance Company, the Fidelity Protective Mutual In- 
surance Company and the Fidelity National. Mr. 
Steffens and Mr. Johnson have been associated with 
him for the past 15 years. The Board of Directors is 
made up of: Omar E. Garwood, Milton Garwood, 
Morris Grimwood, Fred Hermann, H. D. Johnson, 
Lyman Linger, Norman Nelson, A. M. Quaintance and 
Fred F. Steffens. 


Territory 


Currently the company is licensed in the state of 
Colorado only. 
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SUTRA Mb 


FROM OUR 


102nd Annual Report 


The average new policy issued in 
1945 had a face amount of $5,325, 
which compares with $5,131 for the 
previous year and with a $4,018 aver- 
age of all policies in force. 

* * 

Although dividends continue on the 
same scale adopted before the war, the 
amount voted for distribution in 1946 
is 32% greater than the amount paid in 
1941, due, of course, to the greatly in- 
creased number of policyholders. 


* * 


Of the total premium and annuity 
income paid to the Company since or- 
ganization, one fifth, or $289 millions, 
has been received in the past 4 years 
alone. 

* * 

More new life insurance was paid 
for in the first 6 months of 1945 than in 
the full year 1942. N.B.—As this ad 
is being written, the first two months of 


1946 are 4% ahead of the same two 
months last year. 


New England Mutual 


aa of Boston 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutuol Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 





Li Insurance Company 





George Willard Smith, President 
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UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado Nebraska 
California North Dakota 
Kansas Oklahoma 
lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 


TOPEKA 
AND 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SIOUX FALLS SOUTH DAKOTA 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 




















Reconversion or Relocation 


Returning service men are seeking business 
opportunities. 

Released civilians in war plants are looking 
for positions affording favorable opportunity 
for progress and advancement. 

Those in either category who have sales 
ability and enjoy sales work should raise 
their sights to the Life and Accident and 
Health insurance business. 

Federal Life Insurance Company can provide 
the opportunity for those who have the abil- 
ity to develop a general agency or to write 
personal business. 

If you believe you can qualify you owe it 
to yourself to investigate this company and 
learn directly what is available from the 
standpoint of sale material, compensation 
and territory. 


Act now by contacting 


Federal Life Insurance Co. 


168 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON L. D. CAVANAUGH 
Chairman President 














GREAT NORTHWEST LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Great Northwest Life Insurance Company, 
Spokane, Washington, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of_that state as of September 30, 1945. 
The examiner’s report was favorable to the company 
and as of that date income for the year 1945 was 
$416,293; disbursements, $192,740; admitted assets, 
$2,527,511 and surplus, $405,319. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders held on 
March 12 last in Houston, Texas, the following pro- 
motions were made: Pat M. Greenwood, formerly Vice 
President, was made Executive Vice President; A. M. 
Cameron, formerly Auditor, was made Assistant Vice 
President in charge of Auditing & Tax Department; 
N. L. Williams was promoted to Assistant Secretary 
in charge of Department of Policy Claims and N. Carl- 
ton Smith was made Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the Policy Department. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS 
Reinsured by Republic National 


Re-insurance of the life, accident, health and hospitali- 
zation business of the International Travelers Assurance 
Company of Dallas by the Republic National Life In- 
surance Company of Dallas, recently agreed upon by the 
officers and directors of both companies, and approved 
by the state insurance commissioner, was ratified by 
the stockholders in meeting March 12, as announced 
jointly by Theo P. Beasley, president of Republic Na- 
tional Life, and officers of the I. T. A. 

“Republic National Life,” President Beasley stated, 
“takes over all assets and assumes all liabilities under 
policies of International Travelers. This gives all policy- 
owners the increased protection of combined assets in 
excess of $11,000,000, premium income of well over 
$2,000,000, and a complete insurance coverage totaling 
$66,000,000 insurance in force. 

In a letter accompanying the certificates of assump- 
tion mailed by Republic National Life to the I. T. A. 
policyowners, Ben Haughton, president of the former 
1. T. A., assures those policyowners “on behalf of the 
board of directors and officers, of our complete satis- 
faction with the re-insurance and combination of the 
I. T. A. with the Republic National Life Insurance 
Company, and with their stability and facilities for serv- 
ice to our policyowners.” 

Both President Haughton and Vice-President George 
R. Jordan of I. T. A. become vice-presidents of Re- 
public National Life, and A. P. Dowlen, I. T. A. 
secretary, becomes assistant secretary. 
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The complete list of officers and directors elected 
at the stockholders’ meeting include: Geo. W. Moore, 
chairman of the board; Theo P. Beasley, president and 
general manager; M. Allen Anderson, first vice-presi- 
dent and director of agencies; Thomas M. Mott, vice- 
president and comptroller; Ben Haughton, vice-presi- 
dent; Geo. R. Jordan, vice-president; Thos. H. Gal- 
braith, secretary and actuary; Ervin W. Atkerson, 
treasurer and manager investments department; Clar- 
ence J. Skelton, assistant secretary and office manager ; 
Ernest F. Brewer, assistant secretary and chief under- 
writer; A. P. Dowlen, assistant secretary; Dr. Donald 
G. Kilgore, medical director; Z. Starr Armstrong, 
director of education and public relations; H. R. Wil- 
lems, H. R. Trotter, J. Willard Gragg and Jack G. 
Oltorf, directors. 

The home office staff and field force of I. T. A. are 
ontinuing with the Republic National Life organiza- 
tion. The addition of the accident, health and hospitali- 
ation insurance now permits Republic National Life 
o offer a complete coverage with every type of per- 
onal insurance protection. All activities of the com- 
pany will be directed from the home office quarters in 

e Republic National Life Building, but the Dallas 
City Agency will occupy the former I. T. A. quarters 
in the Burt Building. 


IOWA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Company 












Officers: President, A. B. Kline; Vice President, E. 
Howard Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, E. B. Groves; 
[edical Director, Fred L. Wells; Actuary, Harold C. 
Reise; Superintendent of Agents & Manager, L. A. 
Villiams, 

Directors: A. Fletcher Aitchison, J. Otto Gidel, Rich- 
pd Stephens, Ruth Buxton Sayre, J. S. Van Wert, 
bawrence A. Beckett, W. G. Lodwick, E. Howard Hill, 
Harold Shoemaker, W. D. Molison, S. A. Klipping and 
A.B. Kline. 

Territory: Iowa only. 

Reserve Basis: American Men, Modified Preliminary 
erm (Illinois Standard), interest at 3%. 


History 


The company was incorporated as a stock, legal re- 
ttve life insurance company in October, 1944 and was 
tensed January 24, 1945, with an authorized capital 
1 $500,000. At the end of 1945 there were 3,556 
feterred shares of $50 par value per share outstanding 
id 25,903 shares of common stock of $1 par value per 
late, total paid-up capital being $203,703. The pre- 
fred shares were sold at $75 per share and the 
mon shares at $1.50 per share, thus providing 
8,900 and $12,952, respectively to surplus, the total 
itribution being $101,852. Stock is still being sold 
Mough voluntary subscription by mail and solicitation 
ycompany employees. The Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
ation owns the majority of voting stock and the of- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Fidelity’s Largest March, 
Largest ‘First Quarter’ 
In Its 68 Years 


New Business paid for in the first Quarter of 1946 
scored an increase of 68°, over the first three 
months of last year. 


March was up 74% over March, 1945. 


We take pride in this record achieved by the 
Fidelity field. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Parkway at Fairmount Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 























o g J J 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
COP 
Headquarters of the World for 
Insurance Conventions 
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THANK YOU, UNCLE SAM 


Many young men used to con- 
sider themselves fully covered if they 
owned $10,000 life insurance. Today 
millions of ex-servicemen realize that 
ihe income provided by a $10,000 
.policy is insufficient to support a fam- 
ily. We thank ‘Uncle Sam" for hav- 
ing taught so many Americans such 
a valuable lesson. 

Providing incomes for future delivery 
is the lite underwriter's responsibil- 
ity . . and opportunity. By stressing 
income settlements he can make his 
valuable services more useful. 


BRADFORD H. WALKER, |:E 


Chairman of the Board President 


Richmond, Virginia 





ROBERT E. HENLEY, 








EVERY 
ISSUE OF “BEST‘S NEWS” 


contains articles, editorials, statistical 
studies and other valuable data 
which you may want to refer to to- 
morrow, next week or next month. 


Be sure your copies of the NEWS are 
always fresh, clean and readily 
available by keeping them in a BEST 
BINDER. 


Attractively and durably constructed 
of simulated leather, specially de- 
signed to contain 12 issues of the 
NEWS, and—costs only $1.58 each 
(postage included). 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


IOWA LIFE—Continued 


ficers of the life insurance company are the same 3 
the lowa Farm Bureau Federation. L. A. Willie 
formerly Manager of the Country Life Insurance Co: 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, is Manager of the lowa Lif 

During 1945 the company wrote $29,070,050 of ne 
ordinary business. So far as we know this is a recor 
for new writings when starting from scratch. T 
sponsorship of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation ng 
doubt was of material aid in this respect. 

Kinds of Insurance Written: The company write 
participating policies on the Annual Dividend plan only 
Disability and double indemnity benefits are availabk 
to single, self-supporting women on the same basis 2 
men, except there is a 50% rate increase for disability 
Policies currently being issued are the Ordinary Life 
20 Pay Life, Endowment at 65 and the Income ang 
Mortgage Protector policy. Non-medical is written be 
tween ages 0-40 with amount limits of $1,000-$5,000 


Management, Finances and Operation 


The company is controlled by its stockholders. Afte 
the 6% preferred stockholders’ dividend is _ pai 
and policyholders’ dividends are provided for, there i 
no limit to dividends on common stock, 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL 


Favorably Examined 


The Jefferson National Life Insurance Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana, was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of December 31, 1945 
The examiner’s report was favorable to the company 
and they traced its operations from the date of thé 
last examination October 27, 1942. The year end figures 
as computed by the examiners were in agreement witl 
those published by the company in their annual state 
ment and which will appear in Best’s 1946 Lig 
REPORTS. 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL 
Examined 


The Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany, Louisville, Kentucky, was examined (Associa 
tion) by the Insurance Departments of Kentucky, Ohio 
Florida and Indiana, as of December 31, 1944. Th 
principal change in figures made by the examiners wa 
an increase in surplus in the amount of $59,39 


$335,000 to $394,393. This was brought about by th 


following reductions: Market value of real estate ove 
book value, $18,758; amortized or investment valu 
of bonds over book value, $1,825 ; under Non-Admittet 
Assets—book value of bonds over amortized or if 


ei aR oe vestment value, $49,696 and book value of stocks ove 
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market value, $159,028. Under Liabilities, policy claims 
bnd losses outstanding, the company’s figure of $100,409 
lia, vas increased to $110,212. On the increase side the 


C ontingency reserve for Missouri State Life Insurance |f 
Co 


‘ompany stock in the amount of $296,100 was added 


ie o the surplus. 
veal As of December 31, 1944, the Kentucky Home Mut- 


T al owned 148,050 shares of Missouri State Life in- 
kurance Company stock. This stock was disposed of 
in 1945 and the story of its acquisition and disposal as 
writegtd by the examiners is of general interest. 
n onlyg “Ihe Missouri Life Insurance Company stock was 
ailablqecquired from the Inter-Southern Insurance Company 
asis aggwhen the Kentucky Home Life Insurance Company 
abilitygwas Organized to take over the assets and operations of 
y Lifegthe company. 
ne an@ “The original cost to Inter-Southern of $10,687 ,000.00 
ten beM#($72.185 pius per share) was reduced to $2,220,/50.00 
55,0008 ($15.00 per share) agreed on admitted value when the 
Kentucky Home Life Insurance Company took over 
m1 1932. This Book Value was carried by the company 
mtil March 31, 1942 when a decrease by adjustment 

Aftemo! $1,776,600.00 was effected. This represented the 
; paigfdiference between $15.00 per share admitted book value 
here i@nd $3.00 established value. This resulted in a book 

value of $444,150.00. 

“As of December 31, 1936, the Insurance Examiners 
recommended that the company set up a contingency re- 
serve of $25,000.00 and each year thereafter against the 
value of the Missouri State Life stock, which it did 
wtil 1941. Then additional reserve amounts were set 
uw for each succeeding year until the total reserve of 
296,100.00 was accumulated at the end of 1944. 
“Following appropriate Board action and upon au- 
tiorization from the Director of Insurance of the Com- 
nonwealth of Kentucky, all Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Company stock was disposed of in May and June, 
1945 through various brokers at an average selling price 
vi $1.925 plus per share, amounting to $285,122.50. 
This resulted in a loss of $159,027.50, or $1.07 plus per 
share based on the book value at time of sale. However, 
the total contingency reserve against this stock amounted 
t0 $296,100.00, which is $137,072.50 in excess of the 
bss and will reflect in the 1945 annual statement. 

“For the purpose of this report we have deducted 
$159,027.50 as an asset not admitted which is the excess 
ii Book over Market Value on this stock. 

Sane N.A.I.C. valuation book lists this stock at 
$1.30.” 
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9, 303- Favorably Examined 
‘a _The Lafayette Life Insurance Company, Lafayette, 
it valugiana was examined by the Insurance Department of 
 dmitte that state as of December 31, 1944. The examiner’s re- 
1 or ing @"t was favorable to the company and they traced its 
cks ove erations from the date of the last examination Decem- 
ter 31, 1941. 
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“Get hold of the insurance man who 
just ate here—I like his plan!” 


Bankerslifemen 
Know How to Present 
Plans People Like 


Having a whole rate-book-full of types of con- 
tracts means very little unless a salesman has 
the “know how” to translate those contract forms 
into plans to meet real life situations. Bankers- 
lifemen have all the essential forms of life insur- 
ance contracts available and they are trained to 
know how to work these into plans people like. 


They may sketch them out on a tablecloth as 
our illustration shows, but not because they need 
to do so. They are provided with attractive 
presentation forms as part of their complete kit 
of working tools. 


We take pleasure in knowing that every Bank- 
ers/ifeman is properly equipped . . . in ability, 
training, plans, and supplies . . . to do his job 
with characteristic competence. The fact that 
they are so equipped is one more reason you will 
find Bankers/ifemen the sort of insurance under- 
writers you like to meet as friends, fellow work- 
ers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


DES ¥Y MOINES 
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A Good Name 


in the 
MIDDLE - WEST 


x *« * 


The MIDWEST Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


W. W. PUTNEY 
President 
CLYDE W. JAMES 
First Vice President 
and Secretary 


Vv. L. THOMPSON 
Vice President 
and Agency Mgr. 




















LINCOLN NATIONAL 


New Annuity Rates 


Effective April 15, 1946, the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, adopted new 
annuity rates. The revised premiums were received by 
us too late to include in the new edition of Best’s /Ilus- 
trations, so that those shown for the Lincoln National 
(except Annual Premium Retirement Annuities) will 
be obsolete. The new annuity rates for Single Premium 
Life Annuity, Single Premium Life Annuity with In- 
stalment Refund, and Single Premium Joint Life and 
Survivor Annuity are the same as those shown in Table 
II in the Illustrations. The company also issues Single 
Payment Joint Life Annuity with Two-thirds Payable 
to Survivor. No change has been made in the rates 
for Annual Premium Survivorship Annuities. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
Dividend Scale Revised 


The Directors of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, Mass. have voted to revise the dividend 
scale that has been in effect for the past five years and 
have approved a new schedule which will be effective 
for the year commencing June 1, 1946. The aggregate 
dividend disbursements during this period will exceed 
the corresponding total disbursements on the present 
scale by about 20%. 

The revised scale generally produces substantial in- 
creases in dividends under long term continuous pre- 
mium plans, such as Ordinary Life insurance, where 
mortality margins are substantial enough to offset low 
interest earnings. On the other hand, somewhat smaller 
dividends will be paid at some durations under Endow- 
ment, Limited Payment Life and Retirement Income 


and where the investment character of the plan pre- 


dominates. In view of this situation the new schedule 
is referred to as a “revised” scale rather than an “in- 
creased” scale. 

Dividends on paid-up policies, on Term plans and on 
Retirement Annuities remain unchanged. 

Dividends left with the Company to accumulate at 
interest will continue to be credited with interest at the 
rate of 3% per annum. The rate of interest to be 
allowed under settlement options after June 1, 1946 
will be 3% per annum, as compared with the current 
rate of 314%. 


Now Writing to 70 


Further liberalizing its requirements the company 
now writes insurance not to exceed $30,000 on men at 
rated ages 66 to 70, inclusive. Only first class risks are 
accepted, and the service is limited to the Ordinary 
Life plan, with annual premium rates per $1,000 as 
follows: 


aD icwaewindenn $100.60 
Me wkscnacvenan 106.46 
Me stieenhaedan 112.74 
FP ccc mkieieae 119.46 
errr 126.66 


The number of risks that qualify for standard life 
insurance above age 65, the company said in its an- 
nouncement, will be proportionately much smaller than 
at lower age levels. 


MIDWEST LIFE 


Favorably Examined . 


The Midwest Life Insurance Company, Lincoln, 
Nebraska was examined by the Insurance Department 
of that state as of June 30, 1945. Their report was 
favorable to the company and as of the end of the first 
6 months of 1945 the figures were: Income, $572,166; 
Disbursements, $360,290; Admitted Assets, $6,470,425 
and Surplus, $557,926. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors, the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., held 
on March 20 last, Edward L. Stanley and Walter A. 
Reiter, M.D., were named Vice Presidents, also retain- 
ing their former posts as Counsel and Medical Director, 
respectively. Bill C. Thurman, formerly Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Agencies, was advanced to Associate 
Superintendent, and William L. Phillips was elected 
Assistant Treasurer. Russell B. Hubbard, Assistant 
Cashier, and Arthur Lesser of the New Business De- 
partment, were elected Assistant Secretaries. Also Ira 





plans where premiums are payable over a short period 
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S. Hoddinott (Farm Investments), Milford A. Viesor 
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NEWS 


and Paul A. Nalen received the titles of Assistant Treas- 
urers but their responsibilities in charge of city mortgage 
investments remain the same. On March 21 the Board 
of Directors announced that George A. Pillman had 
been elected Senior Underwriter and Kenneth M. Reed, 
Purchasing Agent. 

On March 27, four other officers were elected: H. 
Bruce Palmer, former General Agent for the company 
at Flint, Michigan, was made Executive Assistant to 
the Chairman of the Board; Edward C. Hawes, for- 
merly Director of Education, was raised to the position 
of Director of Sales Training; Robert B. Howe and 
Selwyn L. Birrell, Supervisors in the Farm Investment 
Division, became Assistant Treasurer and Assistant Sec- 
retary respectively. 


Persistency Accomplishments 


Ten full-time representatives who have been with the 
company five years or more and who were in the top 
200 on the company’s Leaders Club for last year, com- 
pleted the year 1945 without termination of a single 
policy written by them. 

Two men, Ralph M. Horton, C.L.U., of Albany and 
|. Frank Holmes of Indianapolis, have qualified as per- 
sistency leaders for the second consecutive year. The 
qualifiers in order of their full-time company service 
re: John R. Schwarz, St. Louis, Mo.; Ralph M. Hor- 
on, C.L.U., Albany, N. Y.; Laurence R. Feetham, 
Seattle, Wash.; Raymond H. Larmee, Stearns. Ky. ; 
Irving D. Peisner, Passaic, N. J.; Alex M. Knapp, 
C.L.U., Baltimore, Md. ; J. Frank Holmes, Indianapolis, 


Ind. ; Albert G. Ruben, Los Angeles, Calif.; Robert H. 
Beckley, Manchester, N. H. and Howard L. Barrett, 
Claremont, N. H. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Housing Development 


Te New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
X. Y. has purchased the 141-acre Fresh Meadow Coun- 
try Club in Queens for a large scale garden-type apart- 
ment housing project, it was announced last month by 
eorge L. Harrison, President of the Company. 

It was said that the Company intends to start con- 
truction as soon as possible. It is hoped that some of 
the units may be available for occupancy within a year. 

The 141-acre self-contained community will provide 
jousing at very low densities. Only about 20 per cent 
f the area will be occupied by buildings, with the bal- 
ance landscaped with roads, park and recreation areas. 

The buildings will generally be two or three stories 
inheight with possibly a few multi-story buildings. The 
apartments will be both simplex and duplex. 

Rents will be moderate. As the units become avail- 
ible for occupancy, preference will be given to veterans 
in accordance with the F. H. A. priority regulations. 


Princeton Development 


The company is also about to begin construction of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Tower of Strength 
In the;Beep South 





The LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY*« | 


SON, MISS | 











Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 











SHAKE HANDS wiITH 
5,000,000 PEOPLE... 


They are the people who own National 
policies now in force—almost a billion and 
a half dollars of life insurance. 


To be exact, there were on December 31, 
5,194,774 individual policies in force,—the 
fourth largest number among all companies. 
But there are not quite that many different 
people because some of these folks liked 
National service and National protection so 
well they bought more than once. 


And they are being joined by more new 
National policy-owners every day. 











The NATIONAL LIFE AND | 












ACCIDENT Insurance Co., Inc. A HAN 


AW 
a1@ Yeo HOME OFFICE, Navional Building, NASHVILLE, TENN, LOSS 


THE SHIELD 
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NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


a garden-type apartment project at Princeton, New 
Jersey. 
The site, purchased from Princeton University, is 


the 17-acre Sloan Tract on Bayard Lane on the north 
side of Princeton, within 5-minute walking distance of 
the shopping area. The development will be comprised 
of one and two story garden units, of brick and frame 
construction. Less than 16 per cent of the total land 
area will be occupied by the buildings. The individual 
apartments will have from two to five rooms, some 
simplex and others duplex. 


Eliminates War Clause 


War clauses in all New York Life policies, irrespec- 
tive as to when issued, have been cancelled. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Non-Can Reserves 


Last month Insurance Commissioner Maynard Gar- 
rison announced that the amount necessary, as of De- 
cember 31, 1944, for full restoration of the benefits 
under the non-cancellable income disability policies of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los An- 
geles, Cal., is $22,189,728. This figure results from a 
study made by an Actuarial Committee appointed by the 
Commissioner in May, of last year. The Committee 
was composed of Messrs. Arthur Hunter, retired Chief 
Actuary of the New York Life Insurance Company, 
Edward W. Marshall, Head Actuary of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, and 
Hugh H. Wolfenden, Consulting Actuary, of Canada. 

These three men are conceded to be nationally recog- 
nized authorities in the actuarial field. Their selection 
resulted from recommendations made by the Presidents 
of the American Institute of Actuaries and the Actuarial 
Society of America. 

In addition to the above amount required for full 
restoration, it will be necessary in order to discharge 
the obligations of the Insurance Commissioner as Liqui- 
dator of the old Pacific Mutual Company, to pay ap- 
proximately $450,000 to its dissenting policyholders 





who declined to accept reinsurance in the N 
on a reduced basis. 

The Commissioner explained that these amounts do 
not represent an obligation of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the presently operating company, 
excepting to the extent of profits earned and applicable, 
in accordance with the Rehabilitation Agreement of 
July 22, 1936. 

The Commissioner also pointed out that the company 
now has on hand $2,000,000 set aside for future restora- 
tion of the non-cancellable benefits, which sum could 
be used in part to provide the total amount required. 

Plans are currently being developed by various in- 
terested groups for the mutualization of the company 
and for the financing of the amount necessary to make 
full restoration. 


Yew Company 


POSTAL LIFE & CASUALTY 


Surplus Figure 


In the March edition of the Lrrze News, on page 70, it 
was stated for the Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, that the ‘surplus and 
special funds totaled $160,000. This figure was based on 
erroneous information as $160,000 represents a con- 
tingency ‘reserve of the company, while the unassigned 
surplus totaled $402,975. In short, the correct figure 
should have been $562,975. 


PROGRESSIVE QUAKER CITY LIFE 


Favorably Examined 


The Progressive Quaker City Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., was examined by the Insurance 
Department of that state as of December 31, 1944. The 
examiner’s report was favorable to the company. 

Although this company has been in business for sev- 
eral years we have not previously carried a report of 
it in the annual Report. However, a complete analytical 
report on its operations will appear in the 1946 volume. 









= Cankerh Life snc 


Our complete training course for new men, together with a series of 
outstanding sales aids, has placed our newest men among our production 
leaders. Through the direct responsibility of the General Agent, and with 
Home Office cooperation, our new men get into production, correctly and early. 
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GUARDIAN IS PROUD OF 
ITS PART IN THIS FIGHT 


No industrywide activity, Guardian be- 
lieves, is more vital today than the effort 
to keep the American people vigilant 
against the peril of inflation, 


Guardian is proud to be one of the 162 
Life Insurance Companies in America 
who since 1943 have financed the far- 


flung campaign run by the Institute of 
Life Insurance to arouse the public to 
this critical danger—the most conspicu- 
ous part of which you see in the ads in 
your local newspapers. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE—NEW YORK CITY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY ° ESTABLISHED 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 86 YEARS 











PRUDENTIAL 


Group Life and Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
Now 25 in Some States 


The Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, N. J., 
isnow prepared to offer Group Life Insurance, for con- 
ems with a minimum of 25 employees, where Group 
Casualty Insurance is already in force or is being issued 
simultaneously. Group Accidental Death and Dismem- 
tement Insurance may also be issued along with this 
Group Life Insurance. 

The issuance of these coverages to groups with a 
uinimum of 25 insured lives may now be considered in 
he following states and provinces: 

Ala., Ark., Calif., Conn., Del., D. of C., Fla., Ga., 
Ind., Kans., Ky., La., Mich., Miss., Mo., Mont., Nev., 
X. M., Okla., Ore., R. I., S. C., S. D., Tenn., Texas, 
Utah, Vt., Va., Wash., Hawaii, Ontario and Quebec. 

The laws of the following states specifically prohibit 
he issue of Group Life Insurance where less than 50 
employees are to be covered: 

Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Ill., Iowa, Me., Mass., Minn., 
Neb., N. H., N. J., N. Y., N. C., Ohio, Penn., W. Va. 
and Wis. 

In the remaining states and provinces, no action is to 
e taken until further notice. 

1. Group Life Insurance may be issued only if one 
it more forms of Group Casualty Insurance (other 
an Accidental Death and Dismemberment) are in 
iorce with the Prudential or being issued simultaneously. 
No action regarding a conversion from Prudential 
Wholesale coverage should be taken until the Home Of- 
iee has been consulted, and such a conversion will not 
allowed unless there are 25 employees, with at least 
tree months’ service, to be insured. On Wholesale 
uses, it may not be to the advantage of the insured to 
thange to the Group Life plan because under the Whole- 
ale plan there may be more liberal policy provisions, 
specially as to disability, and the rate schedule is not 
ubject to change on each renewal date. 

2. Accidental Death and Dismemberment Insurance 
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will be written only with Group Life and the policies 
must be issued simultaneously. The Accidental Death 
and Dismemberment policy which we issue will provide 
24-hour coverage: non-occupational coverage will not 
be available. The rates will be five cents monthly per 
$1,000 higher than those for similar concerns with 50 or 
more lives. 

3. The Group Life policy will be issued on a policy 
form which will provide a one-year extension of death ‘ 
benefit. The Facility of Payment provision will not be 
included in the policy and the employer will not be per- 
mitted to decide upon a mandatory settlement provision 
for the beneficiaries named in the employees’ certificates. 
A standard certificate will be used and typewritten 
thereon will be the name of the concern. 

4. The minimum rates charged for Group Life will be 
$2 per annum per $1,000 higher than those charged 
groups of 50 lives or more. However, if, in the opinion 
of the Home Office, the group be substandard, an addi- 
tional rating will be imposed. The company will decline 
to accept any group where the additional rating, exclu- 
sive of ratings for industry classification, exceeds $3 per 
annum per $1,000. To bring this higher cost of Group 
Life Insurance for groups of less than 50 lives within 
the means of the average employee, the contributions of 
employees will be in accordance with the table of maxi- 
mum contributions applicable to a similar group of 50 or 
more lives and, thus, the employer will absorb the excess 
cost. The schedule of maximum contributions for em- 
ployees will, therefore, be as follows: 

Groups of 25-49 Lives 


Maximum Emplo-ee 
Contribution Per 
$1,000 Insuranc 


Schedule of Rates Monthly Weekly 
Minimum (T+$2.00) $.60 $.14 
Minimum plus $1 (T+3.00) 70 16 
Minimum plus $2 (T+4.00) Bin 17 
Minimum plus $3 or more (T-+5.00 or more) .80 18 


5. Only full-time employees will be eligible, and in no 
case will any employee who works less than 30 hours 
weekly be considered full-time. This limitation will be 
incorporated in the policy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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ASSETS 1945 


o 
LIBERTY NATIONAIL 
Life Insurance Company 


CRGANIZEO 1900 


GIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


FRANK P. SAMFORD, President 

















THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE e TORONTO, CANADA 
Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


853 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
295 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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THE PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


6. The plan for Life and Accidental Death and Dis- 
memberment must be offered to all full-time employees 
and exclusions other than by means of a service waiting 



















. _ The 
period will not be permitted. The company will not per-§ pode 
mit the issuance of a policy covering only certain classes ent 
of employees. | - é ve amine! 

7. The maximum amount of insurance for Life and traced 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment which may be on Tl 
offered will be determined by the following table: 

Total Insurance Maximum Amount 

at Issue ermissible 

SA RENIN? TERMI on iid Na wih a plaice ain. iquoe ade $2,000 
$50,000 but less than $100,000 .............0.... 3,000 
$100,000 but less than $150,000 .................. 4,000 
EE SUN IE Saline cnn ah eine da bwiniosiea 5,000 

The minimum amount of insurance on any employee 
will be $1,000. Any individual who has attained his 65th 
birthday at the time he is first insured will be limited to 
a maximum of $1,000. FE... 

8. Accident and Sickness Insurance for groups of less of the 
than 50 lives is limited to a standard plan of insurance is ret 
and the same principle will be followed for Group Life servi 
Insurance and Accidental Death and Dismemberment,§ made 
The following salary plan may be offered, the amounts and ¢ 
of insurance shown being illustrative, and differentfj tive 
amounts in accordance with Item 7 may be substituted. becor 
The plan for Accidental Death and Dismemberment In-§ ately. 
surance must be identical with that for the Group Life from 
Insurance in all instances. Mab 

Active Partners (Proprietor) and other employees§ Tay! 
who have not attained their 65th birthdays when first F.A. 
becoming insured according to weekly earnings, as fol-} C.M 
lows: F.R. 
Lees than $25 ........ Tere Tere ee $1,000 § F.A. 
ee NE OE ncn cckicnciescsuceeads wee 2,000 M 

Active Partners (Proprietor) and other employees § Com 
who have attained their 65th birthdays when first be- § the ! 
coming insured : $1,000 § Tre: 

As an alternative, the company will offer a plan of ff of tl 
insurance for all employees with the corporate officers, § Dir« 
active partners, or proprietor insured for the maximum H 
amount permissible. Under this plan also anyone who § the 
has attained his 65th birthday at the time he is first § sevé 
insured will be limited to $1,000. “1 

the 
Field Training Centered ciat 

Field training activities of the Company’s Ordinary ., 
Agencies and Industrial Agencies, formerly carried on by 90 
various units and individuals, have been centered ina - - 
new department, to be known as the Field Training De- te 
partment. aa 

This newly-created unit will function as the field 10 
training organization for both the Industrial Agencies J. * 
and the Ordinary Agencies. It will be in charge of se 
Assistant Secretary John F. Ekdahl, C.L.U., as Director FI 
of Field Training. His Assistant Directors of Field J ..’ 
Training will be Leroy N. Whitelaw, C.L.U., Super- ah 
visor, who will handle particularly the field training % 
work of the Ordinary Agencies, and J. Donovan Emery, § -" 
formerly superintendent of the New Bedford, Mass., ay 
district, who is now promoted to the position of Super- Co 
visor, and will handle particularly the work for the i 
Industrial Agencies. . ss 
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PURITAN LIFE 





| Dis. Favorably Examined 

oyees 

aitingg § The Puritan Life Insurance Company, Providence, 
t per-§ Rhode Island, was examined by the Insurance Depart- 
lasses ment of that state as of December 31, 1944. The ex- 
oan aminer’s report was favorable to the company and they 


traced its operations from the date of the last examina- 
ay be tion December 31, 1941. 
Amount 
sible 
00 
00 
00 SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
dloyee 
s 65th Executive Promotions 
ted to 
E. A. Macnutt, C.B.E., Vice-President and Treasurer 

of less of the Sun Life Assurance Company, Montreal, Canada, 
irancey is retiring on June lst after more than forty years’ 
) Lifell service. At the same time, a further announcement was 
‘ment,™ made covering the following important appointments 
\ounts™ and changes among the officers of the Company: Effec- 
ferent! tive with Mr. Macnutt’s retirement, H. P. Thornhill Liberal Agency Contracts 
tuted.§ becomes Treasurer of the read Effective immedi- Available to Texas Mer. Who Can 
nt In-@ ately, A. M. Campbell, F.I.A., F.A.S., recently returned 
» Life from war nib ve pone Foitog is appointed Actuary; J. B. Qualify to Represent the Amicable 

Mabon, F.I.A., F.A.S., Underwriting Executive; R. D. In Texas 
loyees# Taylor, K.C., General Counsel; Lachlan Campbell, 
1 first} F.A.S., Associate Actuary; J. Keith Gordon, M.D., 
s fol-§ C.M., F.R.C.P.(C) and Arthur W. Young, M.D., C.M., 
F.R.C.P.(C), Medical Officers, and H. F. Gundy, 





















































31.000 @ F.A.S., Assistant Underwriting Officer. | 
2,000 Mr. Macnutt has had a distinguished career with the | 
loyees § Company, which he joined in 1904 as Chief Clerk of | M u T u A L T R u s T 
st be- § the Bond Department, and two years later was appointed ||| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$1,000 § Treasurer of the Company. He became a Vice-President , 
an of § of the Company in 1932 and a member of the Board of ii 
ficers, @ Directors in 1934 and will continue to act on the Board. HOME OFFICE BAM ¥) FIELD BUILDING 
imum H. P. Thornhill, newly appointed Treasurer, joined eee ae — 
» who § the Sun Life in 1923 as Assistant Treasurer, following “bs Faithful as Old Faithful” 
; first § several years’ experience of banking and finance with 
Lloyds Bank, the Bank of British North America, and 41 YEARS 
the National City Company. He was appointed Asso- 
gar Baber nc yy Fae pas — a roe in 1937. P OF CONTINUOUS MANAGEMENT 
: Alistair M. Campbell, F.1.A., F.A.S.. Actuary, gradu- 
on ated from Aberdeen Universitv in 1927 with Master of Sound and Steady Progress 
in ag Otts degree, securing First Class Honours in mathe- End of Pree india 
+ De- § Matics. For a time he was a member of the University 1905 $446,220. $ “108.836 $ 337,364 
” staff, coming to Canada in 1928 to join the Sun Life 1910 974,468 481.053 493.415 
field | OtZanization. He was appointed Assistant Actuary in 1915 2,110,281 1,556,160 554,121 
sncies 1234 and Associate Actuary in 1940. Tn 1940 he enlisted to Rite 5,565,328 373,735 
- @ for overseas service with the Royal Canadian Artillery, het ——— powey 
ge of . - ’ 1930 28,649, 162 27,244,473 1,404,689 
rector q ‘turning to the Company in October 1945. J. B. Mabon, 1935 _ 35,053,788 32,522,281 2.531.507 
Field F.L.A.. F.A.S.. Underwriting Executive, was educated 1940 49,533,619 45,998,673 3,534,946 
pero public schools of Waterloo and Lachute, in the Prov- 1945 TU WOT,740 71,499,453 6,408,287 
ining _ of pions =e —— from beter = oo with Peg en A ee 
. Arts and Science degrees. He joined Sun Life the same * 
re _ pe named ye bmg id * Poy oe OR LOW WET COST SINCE 1937 
wae. ciate Actuary in 52, . WD. Layior,, BL., nera . * ° 
car Counsel, was educated in Montreal High School, West- Nothing Beller in Life Snsurance 
mount Academy and McGill University. He served lie ee oo . 
(Continued on the next page) 
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SUN LIFE—Continued 


overseas in the First Great War and, returning, secured 
his degrees in Arts and Law at McGill. He is a member 
of the Bar of the Province of Quebec and also New 
Brunswick. He joined the Sun Life in 1923 and became 
Legal Adviser in November 1942. 

Lachlan Campbell, F-.A.S., Associate Actuary, secured 
the Master of Arts degree with Honours in mathematics 
at Edinburgh University, and joined the Sun Life in 
1928, later becoming Supervisor of the Mathematical 
Department. In 1940 he was named an Assistant Actu- 
ary of the Company. Dr. J. Keith Gordon, Medical 
Officer, received his medical training at McGill Univer- 
sity, and post-graduate training at Harvard Medical 
School and Montreal General Hospital. He served over- 
seas in the First Great \War with the 7th Siege Battery, 

ras Medical Officer of the Black Watch (RHR) 1926- 
1929, and also served overseas in the last war as Officer 
Commanding Medical Division, No. 1 General Hospital, 
1940-1942. Dr. Gordon is a frequent contributor to 
medical publications. He joined the Sun Life in 1924 
as Assistant Medical Officer. 

Dr. A. W. Young, Medical Officer, graduated from 
McGill University, Montreal. His post-graduate studies 
included Boston, London, Paris, and Amsterdam, 1924— 
1926, specializing in Neurology and Psychiatry. Dr. 
Young is Assistant Professor of Neurology, McGill 
University ; Neurologist to the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal, and the Montreal Neurological Institute ; 
Consultant Neurologist for other institutions. He has 
written numerous articles on Neurology and Psychiatry. 
Dr. Young joined the Sun Life as Assistant Medical 
Officer in April 1929. 

H. F. Gundy, F.A.S., Assistant Underwriting Off- 
cer, was educated at the Windsor College Institute and 
the Royal Military College, Kingston, where he received 
the Gold Medal for the course. He joined the Sun Life 
in 1925 as a member of the Actuarial Department. He 
was made Chief Clerk in 1928, Assistant Chief Under- 
writer in 1934 and Assistant Actuary in 1937. In 1942 
he joined the Royal Canadian Artillery, later going to 
Ottawa with the rank of Major where he became Chief 
Statistician with the Director of Records. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY 


Record 1945 Retirement Plans 


Three hundred ninety-five colleges, universities and 
other educational and research organizations have estab- 
lished retirement plans funded through Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association, New York, N. Y., ac- 
cording to the Company’s Annual Report, released last 
month. Forty-five educational institutions inaugurated 
retirement plans during 1945, 

Activity in college retirement plans during 1945 was 
the greatest in the history of the Company, and in- 
cluded not only the establishment of new plans but also 
revision of existing ones in line with current economic 
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trends. Falling interest earnings on investments have 
reduced considerably the contemplated retirement in- 
come available for a given premium rate, particularly 
for newly employed staff members. A number of col- 
leges and universities are taking notice of this reduc- 
tion by increasing the amount they pay in on retirement 
contracts for their staff members. 

An important factor in the extension of retirement 
plans is the fact that staff members of educational insti- 
tutions still are not covered by Social Security, Mr. 
Lloyd pointed out. This also has led such institutions 
to establish plans providing life insurance benefits for 
their staff members. A number of new Collective Life 
Insurance plans were established during the year. A 
total of 25 plans are now in effect with coverage exceed- 
ing $5,000,000. 

“Individuals on a fixed salary will have increasing 
difficulties in meeting living costs. Retirement annuities 
and income from investments will not have the same 
buying power as in the past. Therefore, educational 
institutions, if they are to attract desirable and qualified 
men and women to the teaching profession, will have to 
consider higher salary scales and augmented contribu- 
tions for pension allowances. The strength of the edu- 
cational system lies in the quality of the people who 
devote their working years to it.” 


VULCAN LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


New Company 


The Vulcan Life & Accident Insurance Company, 
Comer Building, Birmingham 3, Alabama, was incor- 
porated as a stock legal reserve life ifiisurance company 
under the laws of Alabama on November 13, 1945. It 
was licensed on November 19 and began business De- 
cember 16, 1945. The authorized capital is $250,000 and 
subscribed $70,210. Par value of shares is $10; 3,500 
shares were sold at par, the balance at $15 per share and 
10% paid in selling commissions for the 3,521 shares. 
The surplus thus created was $17,605. 

The company is writing Ordinary, Industrial and Ac- 
cident and Health on the non-participating plan with 
non-medical limits of $2,500 from O40 (married 
women $2,000). Policies are currently being drawn up. 

Policies are being written on the Modified Preliminary 
Term (Illinois Standard) basis with interest at 314%. 

The present staff of officers is made up as follows: 
President, Andrew J. Lewis; Vice Presidents, Charles 
D. Wood and Roy T. Smith; Secretary-Treasurer, W. 
W. May. President Lewis, for the past 16 years, has 
been an agent, general agent, supervisor, branch man- 
ager and state manager for several companies. Vice 
President Wood has also been in the selling end of the 
business in various capacities since 1931 and Vice Presi- 
dent Smith likewise has had considerable selling experi- 
ence (1924), the greater part of his experience has 
been in the industrial field. 

The Board of Directors is made up as follows: Albert 
Boutwell, C. F. Cantrell, J. Whit King, Andrew J. 
Lewis, J. L. Lewis, W. W. May, Charles D. Wood. 

Currently the company is licensed in Alabama only. 
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NEWS 





SAFETY DIRECTORS and INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL PERSONNEL 


ATTENTION OPERATING and SUPERVISORY OFFICIALS 


INSURANCE ENGINEERS and INSPECTORS 


Introducing for the First Time a Complete Safety Directory! 


Best's Safety Directory and Catalog 


of 
HYGIENE ¢ FIRST-AID « FIRE PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS 
READY IN 1946 


For the first time the prospective buyer of all types of safety equipment will have 
at his fingertips the information he has needed and wanted for so long. Best’s 
Safety Directory and Catalog is no ordinary “buyers’ guide” because it tells the 
buyer what to use, when to use it and where to get it. 


1—All products related to the safety field are listed in 
Best’s Safety Directory. 


2—Each and every product contained within this book’s 
covers is described in its specific category. 


3—The uses for each safety device are supplied. 


4—The name and address of the manufacturer of the 
device is given. 


5—The name and address of the local dealer in your 
city is also provided. 


Never before has there been a book in the safety field comparable to Best’s Safety 
Directory & Catalog. It will save your valuable time which you would normally 
waste on phone calls, letter writing and hunting around—and, in addition—the 
Directory supplies you with authoritative, useful and illustrated information. 


RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW !—$5.00 Each 
Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


Est. 1899 
‘Publishers of Safety Engineering Magazine’ 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















From January, 1946 to date, inclusive 


EDITORIALS 


Company Changes PTT TT Tero 
i eR a oi spaces. c bab DEK TES MORKEOemeaeeed vieae kane May 
EREERBGS THENCE a. 0:0:0:0:6:'0.0.06:0:4:0.0:0-0:6.0.00060000:00000.00606000000RET 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Actuarial—Fr oust M. Hope, F.F.A., F.A.I.A. 
Review of 194 
Guertin Legislation : 
Pre rer Tere Teer eee eT eT Te Mar. 
Guertin Expense Allowance s 
EY AD OE, noice co pnb ne e060 400000%.0-044 40m e00 May 
Estates and Taxes—Samuel J. Foosaner 
Twenty-Day Death Provision .. -Mar. 


Tax Contributions of Life Ins. Where Wills Silent 
Group—/. W. Westaway 
Future Prospects 
III dln stb ha ea teaneerianeeanvikionahue db seine . 
Group & Industrial Relations ........... Lnaehomaleawabien Apr. 
DS ccd Asa Nbh ee cas rt nedbcaeUecansses cencbees May 
Industrial—Wimmer W. Resler 
Opportunities 
First Interview Selling 
NEE RE OO OO ee ee Mar. 
. 8 ee eer rere eee Apr. 
a eek Ue cee bidet ect tKceenheeheecnamereseadbad May 
Investments—Wendell P. Coler 
Investigating Potentialities 
ee reer er ree pamekmmads Feb. 
Coal, Canals and Railroads 
Southern Real Estate 
Corporate Demands for New Money 
Legal—oO. D. Brundige Feb. 26, Mar. 34, Apr. 
Ordinary— George E. Lackey, C.L.U. 
Future Prospects 
Audits 


RO. SITE RTONTINGG: iso oon kee cicecenescessevesen Mar! 


Pension Data—Meyer M. Goldstein, C.L.U 
Plans Increase 
Benefits 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 
Underwriting—Leigh Cruess 
Peace Conversion 
The Discharged Veteran lo 
NT IE ooo ssata:-c., 0:5: :4'<16- p10 simraraiqcalais wh S.8.4:6 8's, 6:810<6i8 16% Mar. 
Psychoneurosis Apr. 
rn) aca n sins dn ahi AA ha Raa ee bale be Cabo eae:en May 
Women’s Activities—FHunice C. Bush 
Service 
Successful Characteristics 
oon nc. ub6'ns0.0s0-066-609-v6000400Ki0S bb 40008060 Mar. 
Right Mental Attitude erry steerer re Apr. 
UN MII UII 5 <5 o:0.0 5160-0: 4:0bc 0500506000 be4Sas Sw000 5.6% May 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


Accident and Health Developments Feb. 53, Mar. 5 


Actuarial Society—Presidential Address—Edw. W. Marshall, .Jan. 


Agency and Home Office News ........cccceccccccccceccceces May & 


Agency Management Schools Apr. 
The Agency View of Underwriting—D. 

Agents’ Attitudes . 

COE iio 54 0.0'049:5:0054 dds bbs csecrwesareosenenstucece Mar. 
BE, pia teatssanbko kink ack nhno50ees.000:0s6 Jan. 26, Mar. 36, Apr. 
A.L.C.—L.1.A.A. Joint Committees '...... palace Asma enemies pom 
Appendicitis 

“Beefing” 


1945 Benefits Paid 
Book Reviews 
Book Review—Significant Developments 
Borchardt, Consultant ........ 
By the Way . 
Cartoon “What is “‘This—Perpetuai “Motion? Pe ake 
CL. BOOP 20.600. 
Conventions Ahead “Jan. "62, Feb. 28, Mar. 37, ‘Apr. i, 
Dividend and Related Actions ....... 
Economic Review of 1945—Stephen ‘M. Foster 
Education and Parenthood Related ... 
Employee Protection Plan .......... 
Fear—Dan E. Satterfield ...... x 
eI EE CEN 5 6 6basccebccdecenacceeceesoecs a ...Feb. 2 
Financial Figures ... ° 
First €.L.U. Institute 
Fraternal Reserves 
G. I. Mortgage Loans (N. Y. Interpr 
Group Life Insurance, Definition & Provisions 
ED cesar ad edachibksGhnethateanagsoesie smaseanael Ma 
Guertin Bills 
Guertin Legislation (N. Y. Status) 
Guidepost to a Free Economy (Book Review) 
1945 Health Record 
Installment Credit . 
Institute Home Office Underwriters 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Insurable Interest—R. H. Hollenberg 
Insurance Teachers 
Interest Rates, Outlook for—Raymond Rodgers 
International Claim Association 
Jap Life Policy . 
Letter to Editor (Guertin Legislation) ‘a 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
Life aeeueeaee Association of America Jan 
| a A. Feb. 30, Mar. 5, Apr. 4, 6, May 5, 
Life Seca Review of isis 0: C. Klooksin Feb. 
Life Insurance Sales Jan. 4, Feb. 4, Mar. 4, Apr. 4, May 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
Jan. 5, Feb. 5, Mar. 5, Apr. .. 
Life Personnel 
Marriages 
Medical Research Fund 
National Ass’n Ins. Commissioners 
N.A.L.C, Guertin Committee 
N.A.LC. (Life Committee Members Meet) 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
N.A.L.U. Flying Squadron 
N.A.L.U. (Mid-Year Resolutions Adopted) 
Se I I i550 00500006 ca nv0seceesece 00000 sen 
National Service Life Lanse Ficures Mar 
New Methods of Realty Financing—L. Douglas Meredith .... 
New York Fraternals M 
Ordinary Agency Compensation—R. C. Guest and 

FE. M. McConney Jan. 47, Feb. 55, 
Pension Planning Company 
Policy Loans U 
Post War Cashiers . 
Preferred Stocks 
Purdue Plan—Raymond C. Johnson 
Recruiting Tomorrow’s Agent Today 

J. E. Scholefield, C.L.U. 
IGN AVDPRITR! COOK TOVIGW) occccccccccsccvccccevescsnces 
Savings 
Seattle Experiment 
Security Valuations ‘ 
Selecting Agents—Jas. A. Fulton - $0:06.000000000 essbec 
So a Te er ° 
Selling Women—Carrie L. Waddell . 
Service Death Claims 
Social Insurance Scheme 
Social Security and Agents’ Test Case 
Underwriting Weekly Payment—Wm. H. Lockey 
™. S. Government Life Fund 
Women As Prospects 
The Women’s Market—Mary F. Barber 


INSTITUTIONS REPORTED UPON 


American Bankers Credit, Alexandria 
(New Company) 

American General Life, Houston 
(Favorably Examined) 

American National, Galveston 
(Reserve Basis Changed) 
(Stock Diyidend Proposed) 


Acacia Mutual, Washington 
(Unique Divide nd) 
ife. Hartford 
(Bank Group Coverage) .......... May 60 
Agriculteral Life, Detroit 
(Now General Life) 
(Resumes Activities) 


American United Life, seceueeeine 
(Scholarship Grant) ..... 

Atlantic Life, Richmond 
(Executive Promotions) 


Bankers Life, Des Moines 


seveeeeMay 61 (Executive Promotions) ..........May 62 
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Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas 
(Doubles Capital) .. 

California-Western States, sclsubaane 
(Enters Housing Field) Mar 

Canada Life, Toronto 
(E xecutive Changes) 

Central Life, Chicago 
(Examined) ..cccccccccccccccccess May 

Colonial iA. Jerse 
(New Industrial fal’ Poties) ° 
(Executive Promotions) 

(Favorably Examined) . 

Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Rates, Dividend Changes) 
(Housing Developments) 

(Favorably amined) 

Continental Life, St. Louis 
All Liens Removed by Kansas 

ty Life) 

Eastern Life, New York 
(Favorably Examined) 

am heey Mutual, Jamestown 

xamine 


Equitable Tite, New York 


(Executive Promotions) 
Bquitable Life, Des Moines 
(C.S.0. at 2 Peer TT Mar. 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 
(Reorganized Sales Dept.) 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Favorably Examined) 


«m Farmers Life, Des Moines 


17 
. 
. 20) 
. 43 
.B 
. 36 
50 
b. } 

4 


saaaa2 anee EEEr Ee ee 


..July 3 
; "Sept. 2 
‘ — 21 


May 19 


(Favorably Examined) 
wok Mutual, . eaamenrary 


Midelity "Age Basis) Denver 2 
(New Company) . 
Franklin Life, Spri ld 
(Restores Disability and DE) 1005 
neral American Life, St. Louis 
(Mutualized) 
(Missouri State Business) 
eneral Life Ins. Co. of America, Detroit 
(Formerly ag oy: Life) ....Apr. 
Golden State Mutual Angel 
(Houston President) 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Sales & Commissions) 
reat Northwest Life, Spokane 
(Favorably Examined) 
reat Southern Life, Houston 
(Executive Promotions) 
reat-West Life, Winnipeg 
(New Juvenile Plans) 
wardian Life, New York 
(Mutualised) ..ccccccccccccccccecs Feb. 
Home Life, New York 
(T.W.I. Program) ‘ \ 
Home State Life, Oklahoma ‘City, Oxia. 
(Reserve Basis Chan ged Mar 
indianapolis a Indianapoiis 
(Increased Rat 


(Owen, Manager of Ordinary) 
ternational Travelers’ Assur., Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) M 
futernational Travelers, Dallas 

(Reinsured_ by Republic National) . May 
lowa Life, Des Moines 9 

(New Company) 


Jefferson National, Indianapolis 
(Favorably Examined) 

Jefferson Standard, Greensboro 
(Capital to $10,000,000) 
(Executive Changes) 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Changes) 
(New Home Office) .. 
(Huusing ———— 

Kansas City Life, Kansas ty 
(Liens Removed on Continental A 


Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 
(Examined) 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
(Favorably Examined) 


Life Insurance Co. of America, Fort b ag 
(New Company) Feb. 79 
Lincoln Libert 
(Favorably Examined) 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 
(Formerly Royal Highlanders) .-Apr. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(New Annuity Rates) 
Maryiand Life, timore 
(Biackford President) 
Massachusetts Mutual, 
(Hatering Group Fiel 
(Promotions) 
(Dividend Scale Revised) 
(Now Writing to 70) 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Executive Changes) 
(Returning Service Personnel)... 
(Some Annual Figures) 
Midwest Life, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) 
(Favorably Examined) 
Mutual = Newark 
(Hardin Die) .......-.eeeeeeees . Jan. 
(Executive , *5 es ) 
(Old Policies New 2%%) 
(Waives Aviation) 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Persistency Accomplishments) 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
(Favorably HKxamined) pr 
National Lite & Accident, Nashville 
(Favorably Kxamined) Mar 
National Life Assurance, Oklahoma City 
(Taken Over by Reserve Loan —_ . 
e 


National Life, Des Moines 
(Favorably Examined) 
New World Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) 
New York Life, New York 
(Housing Development) 
(Princeton Development) ay 
(Medical Department Promotions) . May 
(Eliminates War Clause) M 
Northwestern National ee 
(Annual Statement Figur F 
(Recruiting Limitations) 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Group Dependents Coverage) . 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Fav vag | Examined) 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee 
(Daggett New President) 
Oregon Mutual Life, Portland 


(Now Standard Insurance Co.) ...Mar. 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Favorably loxamined) 
(Non-Can Reserves >) 

a Life, Philadelphia 
(Wxecutive Promotions) 

Pilot Life, Greensboro 
(Stafford President) M 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas ay 
(Surplus Figure) 

Postal Life, New York 
(Favorably a 

Progressive Quaker = 
(eesorably Exam 
Provident Life & Aecident, Chattanooga 
(Progress) Jan 
(Executive Promotions) 

Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Favorably Examined ) 

Provident Mutual, Philadelphia 
(Executive Promotions) 

Prudential, Newark 
(Shanks President; Other Promo- 
tions) 

(Group Life & Accidental Death & 
amma now 25 in some 


es) 

(Field Training Centered) 
Puritan Life, Providence 

(Favorably Examined) 
Reliable Life, St. Louis , 

(Executive *Changes) ih nieeme oneal 
wi Mutual Life, Chicago 
Republic "National, Dallas 

(Reinsures International aren 


necnccorec chee 


ay 68 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures National Life Assur.) Feb. 
naanl nates. Lincoln 
(Now Lincoln Mutual Life) 
senbennd Life, Houston 
. (Now American General Life) ....Feb. 
tandard Insurance Co., Portland 
(Formerly Oregon Mutual Life) ..} 
(Correction) 
Standard Life, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Changes) ° 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(Executive Promotions) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Favorably Examined) 
(No War Clause) pr x 
(Executive Promotions) y 77 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New York 
(Record 1945 Retirement Plans) ..May 78 
tom Prudential, Galveston 
apital Increase) 
The" ravelers, Hartford 
(Salaries Increased) 
Union Central, Cincinnati 
(Favorably Examined) 
Union National, Lincoln 
(Favorably Examined) 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Camites ERGPORNGE) ono cccciccees Mar. 
United States Life, New York 
(Adopts 3% Reserve Basis) 
(Far East Operations) 
(Expands Underwriting & Issue 
Pm 
(Group Changes) 
Vulean Life & Accident, Birmingham 3 
(New Company) 





AL.C. Regional Meeting (3rd) 

May 6, 7, Hotel Fontenelle, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

industrial Insurers’ Conference, 
May 8-11, Biloxi, Miss. 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, May 9, 10, Hotel Claridge, 
Atlantic City, N. 3 

Southern Round Table of Life Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, May 13, 14, 
Sedgefield Inn, Greensboro, N. C. 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Hem- 
ispheric Insurance Conference, 
May 14-17, New York, N. Y. 

Insurance Accounting & Statistical 
Association, May 15-17, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


A.L.C. Regional (4th and last), 
May 16, 17, Greensboro, N. C. 
Actuarial Society of America, May 
20-21, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 

York, N.Y. 

Canadian Life Officers Association, 
May 27-29, Hotel London, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, June 9-13, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Medical Section A.L.C., June 20-22, 
The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Life Officers Investment Seminar, 
July 8-20, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Million Dollar Round Table, Sept. 


4-8, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Indiana. 

International Claim Association, 
Sept. 9-11, Chateau-Frontenac, 
Quebec, Canada. 

N.A.L.U., Sept. 9-13, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Life Office Management Associa- 
tion, Sept. 23-25, Hotel Sch- 
roeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A.L.C., October 7-11, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers, Oct. 9-10, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater, Miss. 

Life Advertisers’ Association, Oct. 
24-26, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 





A Connecticut General spe- 
cialist from the brokerage de- 
partment of the Connecticut 
General office in your com- 
munity can in his usefulness 
become practically an EX- 
TRA man in your organiza- 
tion. 


He thorough 
knowledge of brokers’ and 
clients’ problems with the 


combines a 


broad facilities of a company 
that all 
Personal insurance, 


forms of 
Group 
insurance, Business insurance 


handles 


and Pension plans. His own 
technical experience is fur- 
ther backed by Connecticut 
General’s Advisory Bureau. 


Call this EXTRA man at 


your nearest Connecticut 


General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH INSURANCE, SALARY 
ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 
NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GRrouP 
INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 








LIST OF ADVERTISERS | 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

American Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa .. 

American National, Galveston, Texas 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 

3ankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers Life, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. ...........ccceccsccecs 
Peres, DOTA Bi, TORO BT. io voieoi.cc.c-s:s.0.0:0,00,0000000 0m 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass. 

Burroughs Adding Machine, Detroit, Mich. 

Campbell, Donald F., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Capitol Life, Denver 1, Colo. 

Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, Iowa 

Chapman Park Hotels, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Calif. 

Commerce Clearing House, Chicago 1, Ill. ...............0.000e 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 

Cothran, James R., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Dawson, Miles M. & Son, Inc., New York 18, N. Y. ..........3. 
Devine, C. J. & Co., New York 5, N. Y 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Fackler & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kansas 

Nn I I rk 50.6 :0.0:6.0.0 0.0 6ib anaes aioe 0 bikinis a 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 

First Boston Corporation, New York, N. 

Fitzgerald, Gerald, New York 6, N. Y. 

Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

George- Washington Life, Charleston 23, W. V: 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans 16, La. 

Guardian Life, New York, N. Y. 

Haight, Davis & Haight, Inec., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, Il 

Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lamar Life, Jackson, Miss. 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, 
Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ...............-...00. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 

Marvin, Harry C., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. .................se0.- 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 16, Ohi¢ 

DRANG TA, SAIN By SES 6.800 06.6 0'6:0 0.5.0 0:0 0000 c0nsces ee see 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul 1, Minn. ................cee0. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Il. 

National Guardian Life, Madison 1, Wisc. 

National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 

es Be We, Te, BI, win cee anccccncccccccsacoedscesel 
Nelson, Schleh & Borchardt, Detroit 26, Mich. 

New Hineinmd MEmtmel, TOGOOM, DEGOR. occ occ cc ccccccssccvcsocsune 
POET AOTICRT TTR, CORD, BEL. occ ccecteeccicctccccesavecwas 
North American Reassurance, New York 17, N 

Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn. ................... 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. Inside Back 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. C. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

CU TR Te, Pe, WR. oo on ccs die ceca cccccceuiesee nun 
Pacific Mutual tafe, Los Ampeles, Calif. ...... 2 cscccccacissessan 
Pan-American BAre, WOW GARR, LA. oo o.s.5.000600000000000000n 
RNG: PUNE: TNNNNIEES MINIS. 0 0 0.0.0:6.4)0.4 0 0'0.5.0.4:0.4. 006005 0wenees ein 
Pitney-Bowes, Inec., Stamford, Conn. 

Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. 

Safety Engineering, New York 7, N. 

Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Canada 

Tressel, Harry S., Chicago 3, Il. 

Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Mutual Life, Portland, Maine 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. 

Se CS ey SE-B Es. ws biescccscsedsnsseseueean 
Weekly Underwriter, New York 7, N. Y. 

Western Life, Helena, Mont. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...........cce00. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ......... : 
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BEST'S LIFE N&® 





